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ALFONSO X AS A LEXICOGRAPHER' 


VEN a casual reader of the prose of Alfonso X is struck by the 
extraordinary number of definitions which are found throughout 

the context. Thousands of Latin, Arabic, Greek, Syriac and Spanish 
words are defined clearly and accurately with a nicety of expression 
and a choice of language which many a modern lexicographer might 
envy. The presence of this vast number of definitions is even more 
noteworthy when one considers that this policy of including defini- 
tions of foreign, learned or unusual words is to be found only in the 
works of Alfonso X and not in the other didactic prose works of the 
Middle Ages, or even of later periods.2 The annals and the chroni- 
cles immediately following Alfonso X and the works of Juan Manuel, 
although didactic in nature, contain no definitions. The works by 
the Aragonese Juan Ferndndez Heredia, written during the first 
half of the 14th century, parallel somewhat the historical writings 
of Alfonso X. In Heredia one finds frequent use of synonyms and a 
large amount of explanatory material but no definitions.* Neither 
1 Much of the material contained in this study was gathered at the Wisconsin 


Seminary for Medieval Spanish Studies which is carrying on a broader study of 
the works of Alfonso X. 

2 It is interesting to note that the New World historians made some use of 
definitions in order to explain a number of terms found in the New World which 
were unfamiliar to readers in Spain. The following examples from the Conquista 
de Nueva Espafia by Francisco Lépez de Gémara are representative of this prac- 
tice: ‘‘Andan en estas lagunas docientas mil barquillas que los naturales llaman 
acalles, que quiere decir casas de agua . . . Los espafioles las dicen canoas, 
avezados a la lengua de Cuba y Santo Domingo.” “Esta la ciudad repartida en 
dos barrios; al uno llaman Tlatelulco, que quiere decir isleta; y al otro Méjico, 
que quiere decir manadero.”’ 

* A check of the words defined in the Primera Crénica against Parts I and III 
of the Gran Crénica de Espafia of Heredia, which used the Alphonsine work as one 
of its sources, reveals no definitions and very few explanations in common. The 
following definition of legion from the Primera Crénica compared to the discussion 
of the same word in the First Part of Heredia’s Gran Crénica shows the wide dif- 
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does medieval French show the tendency to define words on the 
scale to be noted in the Alphonsine works. The few definitions 
to be found in French prose at this time can scarcely be compared 
to the varied and complete forms used in the Spanish definitions.‘ 
There was no conscious effort on the part of the French writers to 
substitute French for Latin, or to establish a national language as 
was the intent of Alfonso X, and consequently there was less need 
for explanation and definition of words. 

The presence of these definitions in the works of Alfonso X, 
inserted with such consistency and with such a conscious desire 
to produce an accurate and polished definition, deserves some 
explanation, and there are several reasons, both theoretical and 
practical, for their inclusion. 

The Middle Ages enjoyed a repose which was the result of a 
conception of the world as a perfect harmony, arranged by God. 
In attempting to maintain this harmony the sharp division between 
myth and reality, between spiritual and material things was lost. 
This attitude toward the world naturally led to the encyclopedic 
spirit, the desire to harmonize all streams of knowledge into one 
body. Spain responded to this movement with the works of Alfonso 
X. In contrast to the situation in other countries, Alfonso con- 
trolled an extensive territory because of the Reconquest and because 
of political expansion. Here there was a feeling of national unity, 
a common pride in the country and what had been achieved. Be- 
cause of this common cause Castilian was spread over all of this 
territory. It was possible for Alfonso X to use a language which 
could be understood easily throughout the whole country. This 
monarch took a deep pride in Castile and in the Castilian language. 
The extravagant praise of Spain which begins, ‘La peninsula de 
Espafia es como el parafso de Dios,” is well known. One feels the 
pride behind the expressions: ‘‘en el nuestro lenguaje de Castiella,”’ 
“nos de Castiella dezimos,”’ ‘‘en nuestro romance,”’ “‘llamamos en 
lenguaje de Espanna.” This emphasis upon the national character 
of the language is so frequent that it must be considered as ever 
ference in technique and the lack of interest in actual definition in Heredia’s work. 
“Legion quiere dezir companna en que a seys mil et seyscientos et sessaenta et 
seys omnes.” From Heredia, ““Acordaron de enuiar en Espanya . . . una legion 
de caualleros que son vi mil e vi C lxvi.” 

* The following French definitions illustrate the lack of variety in the form 
used, and their simplicity compared to the intentionally complete Spanish defini- 
tions: from Gautier de Metz’s L’ Image du monde, “ Philosophie est connoissance 


et fine amour de sapience’’; from Placides et Timeo by Jehan Bonnet, ‘‘ Enseigne- 
ment est semence de sapience en cuer d’omme.”’ 
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present in the mind of Alfonso X and of his collaborators. Such 
expressions could never have been used by a French writer. In 
France there was an encyclopedic idea of culture, but not the im- 
perial idea of politics, of culture and of life as is expressed by Alfonso 
X in Spain. 

Curious definitions of Francia and franco, not located in any 
vocabulary or source, may possibly be explained by Alfonso el 
Sabio’s love of a harmonious whole, and the regret which he felt at 
the breaking of the old unity of the Holy Roman Empire. 


Francia la antigua fue otrossi una partida de Alemanna, e por essol 
pusieron nombre Francia, que quiere dezir tanto como tierra que fue 
apartida e frannida d’Alemanna.* 


Later he repeats this same thought and says, 


este nombre Francia le fue dado de frangere que dizen en el latin por 
franner o crebantar.® 


Franco, dezimos en el lenguage de Castiella por quebrantadura y partida.’ 


It is possible that Alfonso might have been thinking of his frustrated 
desire to become Holy Roman Emperor, which would have given 
him opportunity to put his imperialistic ideas into practice. 

With this theoretical attitude of harmonization which resulted 
in a strong national spirit it was natural for Alfonso X to apply his 
principle of unification to Castilian. The duality of Latin and 
Spanish was not compatible to such a man, so for the historical 
reasons already mentioned, and because he wanted to teach his 
people in the language which they could understand, Alfonso X 
turned to Castilian instead of to Latin as the language for his works. 
He believed that Castilian was the proper instrument to disseminate 
the culture which he was gathering and unifying, and deliberately 
broke with the tradition which believed that erudite and scientific 
works should be written in Latin. In fact, ‘‘lo castellano se concibe 
como un no querer ya ser latino.” * In thus supplanting Latin by 
Spanish is found the principal reason for the large number of defini- 
tions. Because Spanish lacked the vocabulary to translate most of 
the works which were used, it was necessary to build words, to bring 
in learned words, or to explain uncommon words to the reader. 
Whenever the scribe came into contact with such words he felt it 

5 Primera Crénica, p. 6, line 18 a, Menéndez Pidal edition. 

6 Jbid., p. 368, line 11 a. 


7 General Estoria, Part III, Ms. Escorial Y.I. 8, f. 96 c. 
$A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la Edad Media, p. \xv. 
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his duty to define them in order to make them a part of the Castilian 
language. 

In addition to this basic reason for defining words there were 
certain other considerations which made definitions either desirable 
or necessary. In the case of the Siete Partidas, a legal text, the aim 
was clarity and completeness, so that there could be absolutely no 
doubt about the meaning of certain terms. The following definitions 
illustrate this tendency to ramify in order to establish a legal mean- 
ing of a word: 


Por esta palabra armas non tan solamente se entienden los escudos, et 
las lorigas, et las lanzas, et las espadas, et todas las otras armas con que 
los homes lidian, mas aun los palos et las piedras.°® 


Por esta palabra vestimiento se entienden todos los pafios de vestir, quier 
sean de varon o de muger, quier los visten cada dia o en tiempo de solaz.'® 


Here the definitions have been given, not because the words are new 
or unusual, but to establish a definite meaning in case of litigation. 

At other times it is not the newness of the word but its oldness 
which makes a definition necessary. New forms entering from other 
languages were crowding out older words. When the scribe felt 
this to be the case he designated the words as “‘ palabras antiguas’”’ 
and defined them. 


Debe el cabdiello siempre traer homes consigo que sepan bien la tierra a 


que llaman agora adalides que solian antiguamente haber nombre 
guiador." 


Merino es antiguo nombre de Espafia que quiere tanto decir como home 
que ha mayoria para facer justicia sobre algunt lugar sefialado, asi como 
villa o tierra.” 


Many of these definitions reveal the substitution of Arabic words for 
older Castilian ones and point out the change in progress; 


Almocadenes llaman agora a los que antiguamente solien llamar cabdiellos 
de las peonadas.'* 


Corredura is replaced by algara, talega by arguena, etc. 
As an internationalist Alfonso X did not hesitate to incorporate 
a large number of foreign words into the Castilian vocabulary. 


* Siete Partidas, VII, Titulo 33, Ley 7, Academy edition. 
1° Tbid., VII, Titulo 33, Ley 8. 

" Jbid., II, Titulo 23, Ley 19. 

12 Tbid., II, Titulo 9, Ley 23. 

18 Jbid., II, Titulo 22, Ley 5. 
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These, of course, made definitions necessary. Reflecting this 
tendency are the definitions of such Italian words as: potestad, catan, 
valvasor; French borrowings, chantre, dean, preste, saluaje, etc.; 
Germanic words as bandera, banido; Arabic words as: adalid, algara, 
alguazil, alferez, and a host of scientific terms for which there were 
no Castilian words. 

Coexistent with these practical reasons for defining words may 
be mentioned the pleasure that the medieval mind experienced in 
possessing knowledge and in transmitting this knowledge. The 
abundance of didactic literature at this period, filled with digressions 
and explanations, gives ample evidence of this tendency. In the 
works of Alfonso X defining words was a policy, but none the less 
one which was very agreeable. One does not have to read very 
deeply between the lines to sense the pleasure that the scribe felt 
in handling words, and in creating a definition which was clear, 
concise and accurate. It is easy to detect the desire on the part of 
the scribe to apply his personal experience to the problem at hand in 
order to make the definition something concrete and human, rather 
than an abstract explanation. This joy in defining and explaining 
often led to definitions which apparently had no other motive. The 
following is an example of this: 


Porpola otrossi todos saben que es panno de seda, e a este nombre dun 
marisco en cuya sangre la tinnen, a que dizen otrossi porpola."* 


The writer says “todos saben” but goes ahead to explain porpola 
to show his knowledge of the word, and for the pleasure derived from 
passing on this knowledge. 

Many of the sources which were used by Alfonso X contained 
copious glosses in the margin, or interlinear explanations. The 
presence of these glosses was a constant inspiration for definitions, 
and the scribes in most cases acknowledged their indebtedness with 
such expressions as: “‘como dize el maestro Pedro,” “‘dizen los de- 
partidores,” “‘el glosador dize,’’ “‘segun dize Rabano,’’ etc. 

In summary, it may be concluded that the large number of 
definitions in the works of Alfonso el Sabio may be attributed to 
the need for defining words which had to be brought into the lan- 
guage with the substitution of Castilian for Latin, to the desire for 
establishing a legal meaning for words, to the necessity of explaining 
scientific and philosophic terminology new to Castilian, and to the 
need for explaining foreign words. In addition to these reasons the 
prolixity of explanation in the sources which the collaborators of 

™ General Estoria, I, p. 431, line 53 b. 
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Alfonso X had constantly before them, and the psychological traits 
of the medieval mind which made association with words a pleasure 
contributed to the definition of such a large number of words. 

Now that we have considered the reasons which Alfonso X had 
for including so many definitions in his works, let us examine the 
technique or procedure which was followed. In the Siete Partidas 
Alfonso el Sabio makes a statement which reveals the pattern and 
procedure to be followed. 


Significamiento et declaramiento de palabra tanto quiere decir como 
demostrar et espaladinar claramente el propio nombre de la cosa sobre 
que es la contienda, o si tal nombre no hobiese, mostrar la o averiguar la 
por otras sefiales ciertas."® 


According to this the usual practice was to define an object by nam- 
ing it. If the name of the object was lacking, or not entirely clear, 
then it was necessary to resort to “otras sefiales ciertas.’”” These 
other methods of clarifying a word were: use of etymologies, explana- 
tion, and description of the object. 

In defining a word Alfonso el Sabio and his collaborators had 
three positions which might be taken. Sometimes their attention 
was fixed upon the word itself, sometimes upon the object under 
consideration, and again upon the representation which the word 
suggested. In general it can be stated that when the attention 
was on the word the result was what may be called real definition; 
if the emphasis was upon the object or the concrete meaning of the 
word, description was necessary, while if the thought was upon the 
connotation of the word, then explanation was used. In actual 
practice it is sometimes difficult to make a fine distinction between 
definition, description and explanation, since many definitions 
combine something of each of these elements. 

In the light of this it is interesting to notice how the various 
manners which Alfonso used to define a word may be grouped 
to agree with the emphasis upon the word, the object, or the connota- 
tion. This variety and flexibility of definition is one of the most 
pleasing aspects of the lexicographical work of Alfonso X, and 
emphasizes the great improvement over the rigid and dry definitions 
of the Latin glossators. When the scribe was thinking of the word 
itself he used such forms as: ‘tanto quiere dezir,’ ‘por esta palabra 
se entiende,’ ‘tanto muestra como,’ ‘muestra como.’ When the 
object under consideration received the emphasis, it was necessary 
to use a phrase or word which would designate and point out. In 


% Siete Partidas, VII, Titulo 33, Ley 1. 
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this case ‘llamar,’ ‘ser,’ ‘poner nombre,’ ‘nombrar,’ etc., were 
employed. In order to stress the connotation or action implied 
by the words the following forms were used: ‘es quando,’ ‘es cosa 
que,’ ‘es para,’ ‘quando,’ etc. 

Although the reading of quite a large number of definitions is 
necessary to establish this relationship, an example of each type of 
definition will serve as illustration. 


Cantigo quiere dezir tanto como cantiga o cantar de alabanca."* 


The word cantigo is the important consideration here, and neither 
description nor explanation is involved. In the following definition 
the object itself has the center of attention; therefore it is pointed 
out and described. 


Calizes son llamados aquellos vasos en que fazen el sacrificio del cuerpo 
de Nuestro Sennor Ihesu Christo." 


The word confirmar calls to mind the action related to it, so explana- 
tion is employed. 


Confirmar es quando se dobla aquello que fue firmado, deziendo o faziendo 
por que se confirme.'* 


In many instances the definition begins from one angle and then 
becomes more inclusive or more concrete so that a single definition 
is not necessarily restricted to only one of the forms mentioned 
above. 


Occasionally the writer used forms expressing negation. ‘“‘Non 
la llaman sinon,” “‘non es otra cosa que,” “‘non quiere al dezir 
sinon’”’; e.g. 


Cerca non quiere al decir sinon cosa que ciefie en derredor.'® 


Throughout the works of Alfonso X can be noticed the desire 
to be concrete rather than abstract. For Alfonso X nouns are not 
so much concepts as they are something real. In conformance 
with his philosophy Alfonso wanted his words to be a mirror of 
everything in existence. When he deals with an abstract noun he 
first attempts to reduce it to a state of concreteness by saying, 
‘es cosa que,’ as for example, 


18 General Estoria, I, p. 355, 10 b. 

17 Siete Partidas, I, Titulo 4, Ley 54. 
18 Septenario, Escorial Ms., f. 77 a. 
19 Siete Partidas, I, Titulo 4, Ley 28. 
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Fe es cosa que por la cual verdaderamente cree el home lo que non puede 
veer.?° 


Uso es cosa que nace de aquellas cosas que home dice o face, et que 
siguen continuadamente por grant tiempo et sin embargo ninguno.™ 


This formula is a part of nearly every definition of an abstract noun. 

Alfonso el Sabio’s love of words for themselves, and his under- 
standing of the importance of clear meanings made him strive always 
to give an accurate and concise signification of the word. Whenever 
possible he tried to reduce these words to a concrete status, and to 
draw upon personal experience and literary technique to produce a 
definition which would not only satisfy the requirements of defini- 
tion, but also be expressed in the most polished language possible. 
These definitions reveal better than any other phase of his work 
Alfonso’s conscious desire to establish Castilian as the national 
language, and the extent and the success of his plan. Through 
them one sees very clearly the state of the language of the thirteenth 
century. By extracting these definitions from the works of Alfonso 
X, and making a single volume of them, one reconstructs, in reality, 
the first dictionary to be written in a Romance language.” 

Hersert A. Van Scoy 

University of Alabama 

* Ibid., I, Titulo 4, Ley 28. 

* Ibid., I, Titulo 2, Ley 1. 

* A. Castro, op. cit., p. lxv: “Alfonso el Sabio compuso el primer diccionario 
greco-latino-espafiol, s6lo que lo dispersé a lo largo de su inmensa produccién . . . 
Podrian agruparse millares de glosas. Nada mengua a tan espléndido esfuerzo 


el que aqui y alli D. Alfonso forje falsas etimologias . . . Eso no obstante, es el 
primer y el mejor de los glosadores latino-romdnicos de la Edad Media.” 

















DON QUIXOTE AND THE BOOK TRADE IN LIMA, 1606+ 


I 


OWARD the middle of the year of 1605 when General Francisco 
del Corral y Toledo sailed from Spain to the Indies in com- 
mand of the annual flota de Tierra Firme,? he was probably uncon- 
scious of serving as an instrument for the introduction into the new 
world of one of the greatest literary works of all time, the Don 
Quixote de la Mancha written by a certain Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. Stowed away in the holds of more than one of the nine- 
teen vessels composing the General’s fleet * were one hundred and 
eighty-four and probably more copies of what was very possibly 
the first edition of this most famous of novels.* The few surviving 


1A fellowship granted by the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation permitted 
the writer to gather material in Peru and Chile for this and other studies. 

2So called to distinguish it from the fota de Nueva Espafia which usually 
sailed for Vera Cruz a few months later. For details concerning these annual 
fleets see C. H. Haring, Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies, 
Harvard University Press, 1918, pp. 201-212. 

8A note in Francisco Rodriguez Marin, El ‘‘Quijote’’ y Don Quijote en 
América, Madrid, 1911, p. 41 reads: ‘‘Componianla [Flota]: 13 naos para 
Tierra Firme, 2 para la Margarita, 1 para Santa Marta, 1 para el Rio de la 
Hacha, 1 para Puerto Rico y 1 para Santo Domingo; 19 en junto. (Archivo 
General de Indias, 30, 2, 2/4, libro 2°, folio 1°.) ’’ 

4 Rodriguez Marin (op. cit., pp. 37-39) believes from his inspection of 
registros of 1605 in the Archive of the Indies in Seville that almost the entire 
first edition of Don Quixote was sent to America in the two flotas of that year. 
His chief argument is the early date in the spring of 1605 at which the book- 
lists were submitted to the Inquisition in Seville prior to the departure of the 
ships. As the registros usually gave only the title in abbreviated form, often 
omitting the author’s name and all other details, it is impossible to make a 
positive identification. However, Rodriguez Marin overlooked one bit of sup- 
porting testimony. One of the extant bills of lading (Registro de Joan de Sara- 
goza de Sevilla, Archivo General de Indias [hereinafter A. G. I.], Contratacién 
1145A, fol. 259) covering a small shipment of books on the ‘‘Nra S* del Ro- 
sario’’ to Juan de Guevara at Cartagena gives more data than usual. The 
significant item reads: ‘‘Tres Libros de Don Quixote de la Mancha ympresos 
en Madrid. Por Joan de la Cuesta.’’ It will be recalled that Juan de la 
Cuesta was the printer of the first edition of Don Quixote which appeared in 
Madrid probably in January, 1605. Shipments to New Spain started in June 
and July of this same year. Rodriguez Marin (op. cit., p. 35) reports 262 copies 
consigned to San Juan Uléa (Vera Cruz) on the ‘‘Espirito Santo’’ for Cle- 
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bills of lading of the galleons sailing to the Spanish Indies that his- 
toric year clearly show that one hundred copies of Cervantes’ mas- 
terpiece were dispatched in the ‘‘Espiritu Santo’’ to Cartagena ° 
in what is now the Republic of Colombia, while eighty-four more, 
destined for Peru and Quito, were carried chiefly in the nao ‘‘ Nues- 
tra Sefora del Rosario’’ for debarkation at Puertovelo, western 
terminal of the trans-Atlantic freight service to South America 
maintained by the Spanish Crown. At present it is impossible to 
trace the course of the two cases containing one hundred copies of 
Don Quixote consigned to Antonio Méndez ‘‘or in his absence, Diego 
Correa’’ at Cartagena farther than Seville itself, but documents 
recently discovered in the National Archives of Peru permit the 
definite establishing of the arrival at Lima of a substantial part of 
the other eighty-four copies or more known to have been transported 
at the same time across the ocean.® 

On or about March 26, 1605, an enterprising book-seller of Al- 
cealé de Henares, Juan de Sarria by name, brought to Seville for 
routine inspection by Inquisition officials a total of sixty-one cases 
of books which he wished to forward to his business associate in 





mente de Valdés ‘‘vecino de México.’’ Cf. Rafael Heliodoro Valle ‘‘ ;Cu4ndo 
lleg6 a México Don Quijote?’’ Cervantes (Havana), XIV, 27-28, 61. The 
visita or inspection of the fota de Nueva Espaiia at San Juan Ulia at the end 
of September and beginning of October, 1605, indicates that the passengers on 
the ‘‘Encarnacién,’’ ‘‘San Cristébal,’’ and ‘‘Ntra. Sra. de los Remedios’’ 
read copies of Don Quixote during the crossing. Cf. Inquisicién, 276 Ms. 
(Archivo general de la nacién, Mexico City). 

5 Rodriguez Marin does not mention this registro which covered a larger 
number of copies of Don Quixote to Tierra Firme than any other single one. 
This document is printed in Irving A. Leonard, Romances of Chivalry in the 
Spanish Indies with some Registros of Shipments of Books to the Spanish Colo- 
nies, Berkeley, 1933, Document VIII. Presented to the Inquisition on March 
22, 1605 this document begins: ‘‘ Registro Diego Correa q a Cargado en este 
nauio q Dios Salue y guarde nombrado el espiritu sancto de que ba Por maestre 
fran®® de Barrios Las caxas de libros abajo Contenidas Para dar y entregar en 
la ciudad de Cartagena a at® mendez y Por su ausencia a diego Correa y Por 
La de ambos a antolin bazquez para q el q Los Recibiere haga La Horden de 
Ant® de toro cuyos son y por cuya q** y Riesgo van La qual lleua el dicho ant*® 
mendez y Son Los Sig.***’’ 

6 Recibo. Miguel Méndez de Juan de Sarria, Protocolos, Francisco Davalos, 
1606 (Archivo Nacional del Pera, Lima) fols. 315v-337v. A summary of this 
book list and the text of the document are given in the appendix of this study. 
I am indebted to a young Peruvian scholar, Guillermo Lohmann Villena, for 
aid in locating this document of which a photographic copy is in my possession. 
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Lima, Miguel Méndez.’ After the usual perfunctory examination 
by the representatives of the Holy Office, the boxes were carefully 
closed, duly sealed and placed aboard the ships preparing for the 
annual voyage to the Indies. It is not clear just when this fleet 
raised anchor that spring of 1605 and departed for its customary 
first stop at the Canary islands, but apparently the time was later 
than usual, probably about the middle of May. A leak in the ‘‘ Es- 
piritu Santo’’ which, according to its register, was transporting at 
least one hundred precious copies of Don Quixote, caused a further 
delay at this archipelago. It was, therefore, well after June 5 when 
these outlying islands disappeared over the stern as the fleet re- 
sumed its westward course.* Details are also lacking of this long, 
slow voyage across the open seas, nor is the date disclosed of the 
arrival of Juan de Sarria’s sixty-one cases of books at Puertovelo. 
Rodriguez Marin claims that it was ‘‘hacia Noviembre.’’*® When- 
ever it was, the long awaited appearance of the galleons was most 
certainly the great annual event at the isthmian port and a signal 


7 The registros preserved in Seville are extremely fragmentary and incom- 
plete. That covering the first twenty cases of Sarria’s shipment was not found 
by Rodriguez Marin or the present writer. This is unfortunate because it is 
impossible to state exactly how many copies of Don Quizote were really included 
in the entire shipment. The registro covering cases 21 to 40 (A. G. L., Con- 
tratacién, 1145A, fol. 36) shows 40 copies while that for cases 41 to 61 (A. G. L., 
Contratacién, 1145B, fols. 49-53) adds 26 copies making a known total of 66 
copies on the Seville records. The Lima recibo covering 45 of the original 
61 cases lists a total of 72 copies of Don Quizote so that at least six copies 
and probably more were contained in cases 1 to 20 of Sarria’s consignment. 
The Seville documents indicate that these books were consigned to Manuel 
Santos de Saldafia and Miguel Méndez. The name of the first is nowhere men- 
tioned in the Lima recibo. 

Book-sellers who sold other wares as well were numerous in Lima in 1606. 
Besides Miguel Méndez there were Diego Gonzdlez, Tomas Gutiérrez and Miguel 
de Ubilla whose names are found in the Protocolos of Francisco Davalos that 
year. Still another doing business at this time was Diego Mexia de Fernangil 
who, as the author of the Parnaso Antdrtico and other works, contributed to 
Peruvian literature (cf. Luis Alberto Sanchez, Historia de la literatura peru- 
ana: I. Los poetas de la colonia, Lima, 1921, p. 52). 

Regarding the shipper of this consignment, Juan de Sarria, there are 
numerous references in the bibliographical notes of Cristébal Pérez Pastor, 
Bibliografta Madrilefia. Many other data collected by this scholar are avail- 
able in the Memorias de la Academia Espafiola, vol. XIII (Madrid, 1926). See 
also Elena Amat Calderén, ‘‘Los Libreros de Madrid en el siglo XVII,’’ Bo- 
letin de la Universidad de Madrid, III, nos. XII-XIII (June, 1931), 190-198; 
no. XIV (September, 1931), 351-366; no. XV (November, 1931), 472-483. 

8 Rodriguez Marin, op. cit., p. 41. 

® Loc. cit. This seems an excessive allowance of time, however. 
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for a momentary awakening from the lethargy and tropical torpor 
in which this trading center drowsed during most of the year. Its 
streets and water-front swarmed with the colorful overflow of its 
augmented population.’® 

Among the transients on hand at Puertovelo to welcome the in- 
coming fleet was the son of the book-dealer of Alcal4 de Henares, 
Juan de Sarria, hijo, whom a document describes as ‘‘. . . menor 
de veinte y cinco e mayor de veinte y tres. ..’’** He had come 
to the Atlantic isthmian port to take delivery of the consignment 
of books whose transfer overland to Panama City, transshipment to 
Callao, the port of entry to Lima and Peru, and final delivery into 
the hands of his father’s partner in the viceregal capital were en- 
trusted to his care. 

Though the distance from Puertovelo to Panama City was but 
a matter of eighteen leagues, it was no easy task to transport the 
rather considerable consignment of books across the isthmus. Don- 
keys must be found to form a pack-train—not a simple matter when 
the demand of so many merchants was likely to exceed the supply—, 
competent arrieros must be employed, and the heavy cases had to be 
properly balanced and strapped on to the diminutive animals. The 
overland journey was a perilous one,” necessitating the crossing of 
jungles and numerous swift streams where a stumble or slip might 
damage or irreparably ruin the books by wetting. Apparently 
something of this nature occurred on this part of the trip, for the 
youthful Sarria reported later that, between Puertovelo and Pan- 
ama City, several cases got wet, obliging him on his arrival at the 
Pacific side to take out the damaged volumes and repack them in a 
separate case. He was inclined to lay the blame for this mishap, 
however, on the packers in Spain who, he asserted, had not done 
their work well.’* An even more hazardous part of the crossing 
was the ascent and descent of the ridge forming the backbone of 

10 For a description of Puertovelo about the time of this document see 
** Deseripeién corogrffica de . . . Puertovelo (1607),’’ Coleccién de docwmentos 


inéditos de Indias, Madrid, 1864-1884, IX, 108-120. 

11 Protocolos, Francisco Davalos, 1606 (Archivo Nacional del Pera), fol. 
342. 

12 For a discussion of the colonial trails across the Isthmus of Panama see 
Roland D. Hussey, ‘‘Spanish colonial trails in Panama,’’ Revista de historia 
de América, no. VI (August, 1939), 47-74. A more general description of the 
isthmus at this time is found in ‘‘Panam4 en 1605-1607,’’ Revista de los 
archivos nacionales (Costa Rica), afio 2 [1938], nos. 57-56, p. 245-285. 

18 These details are drawn from the text of the Recibo. Cf. appendix of 
this study. 
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the isthmus; its abrupt slopes, deep ravines and narrow, tortuous 
trail made a single misstep of still more fatal consequence. 

The safe arrival at Panama City posed another set of problems. 
In the first place, young Sarria found himself obliged to sell eight 
eases of books in order to defray the high freight charges incurred, 
thus reducing the original sixty-one to fifty-three boxes and dispos- 
ing of a small but indeterminate number of copies of Don Quizote 
in the old city of Panama. The coastwise shipping between the 
isthmus and Peru was inadequate for the needs of commerce at the 
time of the year when the flota touched Puertovelo, and Sarria soon 
learned that he would be unable to find space at once for all of his 
remaining cases. Apparently his cousin, named Gregorio de la 
Puerta, had a reservation on a coastal vessel with the same pious 
designation ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario’’ as the nao ** which had 
brought most of the shipment across the Atlantic. Sarria, there- 
fore, reduced his shipment to forty-five cases by turning over eight 
to his relative in the confident expectation that this smaller lot 
would reach their destination earlier and thus enable Miguel Méndez 
at Lima to dispose of a part of his father’s stock before the bulk 
of the consignment reached the viceregal capital on a later boat. 

Some time later Sarria obtained space for his remaining forty- 
five cases on two coastwise vessels, the ‘‘ Ave Maria’’ and the ‘‘ Nues- 
tra Sefiora del Carmen,’’ and, booking a passage on one of them, 
he finally reached Lima, probably in May, 1606. A full year had 
now elapsed since the original sixty-one cases of books had started 
on their long journey from Spain. Doubtless it was with surprise 
and chagrin that Sarria, Jr., learned on his arrival that the eight 
cases with an uncertain number of copies of Don Quixote entrusted 
to his cousin at Panama City had failed to precede him at Callao 
as expected. Consequently, he could make formal delivery to 
Miguel Méndez at Lima of only forty-five cases, together with an 
accounting of the eight boxes of books that he was obliged to sell 
in Panama City to cover freight charges.** A formal receipt was 
drawn up and, in the presence of a public notary, was duly signed. 
This document, still preserved in Lima, shows a total of 2,895 vol- 
umes whose titles are usually indicated in an abbreviated form to- 
gether with the price per copy in reales.** By means of this record 

i¢Its full name, however, was San Pedro y Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario. 

15 This document has not been found. 

16 The original registros of the Sarria shipment in Seville do not indicate 


any price, so it is possible that the amount stated for each book represented 
the selling price in Lima. However, in the documents covering the list of books 
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it is possible to establish the actual arrival of some at least of the 
first copies of Don Quizote at the viceregal capital of Peru, and also 
to study a fairly representative list of books shipped to the Indies 
in the siglo de oro of Spanish literature. 


II 


The listing of the volumes in these forty-five cases brought to 
Lima by young Juan de Sarria indicates that seventy-two of the 
unknown original number of copies of Don Quixote which his father 
had shipped from Spain reached Peru safely and were available for 
sale there by June, 1606. How many copies of Cervantes’ great 
work were among the eight cases disposed of at Panama City and 
how many of them in the other lot of eight cases unheard of aboard 
the coastwise ship ‘‘Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen’’ eventually ar- 
rived at Lima, if in fact they did, are questions which can not now 
be answered. Nor is it possible to carry the investigation further 
and ascertain into whose hands the seventy-two copies of Don Qui- 
xote received by the limeiio book-seller found their way after so 
long a journey. The many Spaniards occupying sinecures, the 
numerous wealthy Creole families, and the other leisure classes en- 
riched by the abundant silver mines of Peru formed a large and 
profitable market for book-dealers as well as for other merchants in 
Lima. Sarria’s shipment, which was but one of many that year 
probably including copies of Don Quixote, doubtless found a ready 
sale among them in the capital. Not all, however, were disposed 
of there, for another extant document indicates that young Sarria 
took with him a short while later a small lot of books to Cuzco and 
its vicinity in the high Sierras.*7 Among these volumes were nine 
copies of Cervantes’ novel. Thus it appears that, of the original 
seventy-two copies brought to Lima, not more than sixty-three were 
disposed of in that capital. 

While emphasis has been placed on the inclusion of copies of 
Don Quizote in the Sarria consignment, the other works accompany- 





that young Sarria took to Cuzco and its vicinity to sell (Protocolos, Francisco 
Davalos, 1606, fols. 338-344) the prices are given in pesos and patacones. The 
price of 24 reales on the Lima document is more than double the amount re- 
corded by the registro de Antonio de Ubilla (A. G. I., Contratacién 1145A, fol. 
73) covering a shipment of books to Tierra Firme in the same boat and year 
as Sarria’s consignment. The Ubilla registro lists one copy of Don Quizote at 
10 reales. Unfortunately registros indicating the price per copy are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 
17 This document, mentioned in note 16, will be published later. 
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ing them deserve consideration. If these are divided into three 
somewhat arbitrary classifications as: belles lettres, ecclesiastical 
literature, and miscellaneous secular works, it will facilitate a brief 
discussion. Owing to uncertainties in the identification of some 
titles on the lists, figures and statistics are offered merely as rough 
approximations. 

As stated there were 2,895 books in all distributed among some 
163 different titles. About 12 per cent of the total number and of 
the titles as well are readily classified under belles lettres. The 
seventy-two copies of Don Quixote top this class, though the com- 
paratively inexpensive ‘‘rromanseros nuevos’’ are a close second 
in quantity. The one copy each of El Caballero de Febo and Don 
Florisel de Niquea offer a contrast to the relatively large number 
of Cervantes’ famous work and may tempt the student of literary 
history to see a confirmation of the oft repeated statement that Don 
Quizote gave the coup de grace to the declining vogue of the ro- 
mances of chivalry which had captivated readers of fiction for 
nearly a century. Certain it is in any event that after 1605 book 
shipments to the Spanish Indies included almost none of them.** 

Only slightly behind Cervantes numerically in the Sarria con- 
signment was that other great contemporary, Lope de Vega, who is 
represented by five different titles in a total of sixty-three books. 
The most significant of these was the lone copy of Comedias de Lope 
de Vega, presumably the first Parte published in 1605, for it por- 
tended a fundamental change in the reading habits of the colonists 
for nearly two centuries.** In 1606 the bulky novel and undia- 
logued verse were still the preferred reading matter of the general 
public and to this fact the summary of the book shipment here ap- 
pended bears testimony. But very soon comedias, both in the form 
of sueltas and in collections, were to become the chief fictional fare 
of colonial readers and theater-goers.”° 

The predominance cf ecclesiastical literature in Sarria’s consign- 
ment will cause no surprise. The Church was largely in control of 
intellectual life both in Spain and in the colonies and the clergy 
naturally formed an important section of the book-buying public. 

18 Cf. Leonard, op. cit., p. 42. 

19 While only one copy of Comedias de Lope de Vega is noted in the Sarria 
shipment, the registros of 1605 preserved in Seville show that numerous other 
copies were dispatched to Tierra Firme that year. 

20 Cf. Leonard, ‘‘ Notes on Lope de Vega’s works in the Spanish Indies,’’ 


Hispanic Review, IV, 277-293; also Leonard, ‘‘A shipment of comedias to the 
Indies,’’ Hispanic Review, II, 39-50. 
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It was inevitable, therefore, that the majority of the titles should 
represent theological interests. The demand for certain writings 
in this category often resulted in such large orders for a single work 
that, while some 57 per cent of all titles were ecclesiastical in nature, 
fully 75 per cent of the total copies of books constituting the 
Sarria shipment fell into this class. These included sermons, cate- 
chisms, religious manuals, lives of saints, books of devotion, works 
of exegesis, and the poetry of mystics such as Luis de Leén and 
Luis de Granada. It might be mentioned, in passing, that the 
twenty-eight copies of the Conceptos espirituales of Alonso de 
Ledesma suggest the early introduction into the Indies of the con- 
ceptismo which was to plague the poetry of the colonies as well as 
of the mother country during the rest of the seventeenth century 
and later. 

The third group classified as ‘‘miscellaneous secular works’’ is, 
perhaps, of more general interest. Numerically it is somewhat 
larger than that of belles lettres and constitutes in number of books 
about 15 per cent of the entire shipment. But if the proportion 
of volumes is small compared to those of ecclesiastical literature, 
the variety of titles offers a less sharp contrast. Of the 163 or so 
titles represented in the shipment, about 49 works or 30 per cent can 
be accredited to this classification. These figures indicate that the- 
ology was not the sole interest or intellectual activity of the more 
serious readers in the viceroyalty of Peru; though ecclesiastical 
literature tended to predominate, it did not exercise such an exclu- 
sive monopoly of the colonial mind as commonly believed. These 
secular writings included works on medicine, veterinary science, 
books on precious stones, volumes on law and its practice, history, 
biography, geography, philosophy, grammar, almanacs, etc. 

It may well be that literature of the first and last class, that is, 
belles lettres and ‘‘miscellaneous secular works,’’ though numeri- 
cally smaller than the second group, enjoyed a wider reading and 
appreciation as they passed from hand to hand than did the theo- 
logical treatises whose appeal was to a more professional public. 
What should be stressed in connection with all categories in Sarria’s 
shipment is that many of the titles had recently appeared in Spain 
for the first time. This indicates clearly that the colonists did not 
merely receive works whose vogue is the Peninsula was well estab- 
lished or even dying out as has been suggested,”* but could obtain 
from their local dealers the most recent publications being read in 


21 Rodriguez Marin, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 
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Spain. Furthermore, the inclusion of a part or the whole edition 
of Cervantes’ latest book that spring of 1605 in the freight ship- 
ments to the Indies suggests that such works were commonly sent 
to the overseas possessions of the Spanish Crown even before they 
were generally available to the public in the homeland. So profit- 
able was this book trade in the colonies that it was, apparently, a 
common practice to hustle the first printing of a volume off the press 
and on to Seville in time for the departure of the annual fleets to 
those outlying parts of the empire. 

Among other things the study of documents in Seville and in 
Lima relating to this particular consignment of sixty-one cases of 
books made by Juan de Sarria points to the conclusion that the 
distinction of being the first to introduce into Peru the princeps of 
the best of all novels, Don Quixote de la Mancha, belongs to the 
enterprising dealer of Alealé de Henares who shipped them from 
Spain, to his son, Juan de Sarria, hijo, who conveyed them from 
Puertovelo to Lima, and to Miguel Méndez, book-seller and mer- 
chant of the viceregal capital, who sold them to his trade. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
Brown University 


DocuMENT 
Rescibo En La ziudad de Los rreyes Del Piru en cinco Dias 
Miguel mendez del mes De Junio De mill y seiscientos y seis afios ante 
De mi El escriu® E tg® miguel mendez mereader De libros 
Ju° De Sarria rresidente En esta Ziudad. otorgo que auia rrescibido 
(rubric) E rrescibio De Juan de ssarria El mosso que esta 


Press‘* quarenta y Cinco caxas De libros Por la horden 
E forma y en la manera siguiente 2? 


22 Protocolos, Francisco Davalos, 1606 (Archivo Nacional, Lima), fols. 
315v-337v. Since copies of most works were scattered throughout the forty- 
five cases composing the shipment which reached Lima, only the total number 
of each title is given in order to save much space which would be necessary for 
ease by case listing. As of particular interest to students of Castilian litera- 
ture works representing belles lettres have been sorted out and placed first. 
Other secular and ecclesiastical literature titles follow, both arranged in alpha- 
betical order with the probable title and author indicated between brackets. In 
many instances the recording clerk gave fragmentary indications, omitting 
authors’ names, mistranslating and miscopying Latin titles, etc., thus making 
difficult the task of identification. In the latter effort complete success was 
not attained. Some conjectures were inevitable while other titles have thus 
far eluded a diligent search which was made in such standard bibliographies 
as Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano-americano; Cristébal 
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Copies 
36 angelica de lope (hermosura de Angelica) [Lope de Vega 
Carpio, La hermosura de Angélica] 12 reales 
7 araucana 4* 5* pts [Alonso de Ercilla y Zifiga, La 
araucana} 5, ..# 
11 arcadia de Lope [Lope de Vega Carpio, La arcadia] ....% 


1 Caballero de febo [Estevan de Corbera, Dechado de 
grandes hazaiias donde se cuentan los hechos del 


cavallero del Febo, el Troyano] iB 
1 comedias de lope de Vega [Lope de Vega Carpio, Come- 
dias famosas] — 


1 Don florisel de niquea [Feliciano de Silva, Crénica de los 
muy valientes y esforgados cavalleros don Florisel de 
Niquea y el fuerte Anazartes | 106 
72 Don Quixote (de la mancha) [Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote de la 


Mancha) 6B. 
32 galateo y Lazarillo [Lucas Gracién Dantisco, Galateo 

espanol . . . va aiadido el destierro de la ignorancia 

. . « y la vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, castigado| at. 
22 marcaulerio [Antonio de Guevara, Libro aureo de Marco 

Aurelio] S15 
14 Peregrino en su Patria [Lope de Vega Carpio, El Pe- 

regrino en su patria] a 


1 rrimas de lope de vega [Rimas de Lope de Vega Carpio] are 
14 rromanssero general [Romancero general, en que se con- 
tienen todos los Romances que andan impresos en las 


nueve partes de Romanceros| + ee 

3 rromanssero Primera y Segunda Parte ae 

24 rromanssero ochava y novena parte ys 
10 rromanssero Dozena Parte [Dozena parte de Romances 

Recopilados de graues y diversos Autores] oe 





Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia Madrilefia, La imprenta en Medina del Campo, and 
La imprenta en Toledo; Nicolfis Antonio, Bibliotheca hispana nova; special lists 
such as Clara L. Penney, List of Books printed before 1601, Books printed 
1601-1700 (Hispanic Society, New York) ; Henry Thomas, Short title Catalogue 
of Books printed in Spain and of Spanish Books printed elsewhere in Europe 
before 1601 now in British Museum; histories of Spanish literature, encyclo- 
pedias, dealers catalogues, ete. A few identifications I owe to the interest of 
my friends, Dr. Otis H. Green, University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Robert K. 
Spaulding, University of California, and others. 

Where the clerk gave variant forms of the titles they are indicated by 
parentheses. The price per copy in reales is given at the extreme right. Some 
inconsistency in the price billed is occasionally noted but the fluctuation was 
seldom more than a real or two, more or less, than the amount shown. The 
most frequent valuation of each title is given. 
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68 rromanseros nuevos 3 reales 
5 toledana discreta [Eugenio Martinez, Latoledanadiscreta]} 16 “ 
33 Viaje entretenido [Agustin de Rojas Villandrando, El 

Viaje Entretenido] a 


17 abecedario virginal {[ Antonio Navarro, Abecedario Virginal 
de Excelencias del Santisimo nombre de Maria...) 16 “ 


1 agricultura alegorica (unidentified) = * 
7 agricultura del alma [Melchor Rodriguez de Torres, Agri- 
cultura del alma} 20 * 


bo 


albeiteria de Calbo [Fernando Calvo, Libro de Albeyteria} 20 “ 
8 albeiteria de fran®® de la rreyna [Francisco de la Reyna, 
Libro de Albeyteria] _—. = 
abiles capitulo pretorum [Francisco de Avilés, Nova 
diligens ac perutilis expositio capitum seu legum 
praetorum indicium syndicatus regni totius His- 
paniae | 32 and 40 “ 
3 Acevedo sexta y septima partes [Alfonso de Azevedo, 
Commentariorum iuris civilis in Hispaniae regias 


bo 


constitutiones | 2 = 
2 Azevedo assobre El] Octauo (unidentified) 40 * 
2 Antonio gomez yn llege tauri [Antonio Gémez, In leges 
Tauri Commentarius | 40 “ 
20 arte de ant® [Antonio de Nebrija, Arte de la lengua 
castellana | Re 
46 artes de servir a dios [Alonso de Madrid, Arte para servir 
a Dios] *8 > * 


18 astetes (oras de astete) (devocionario de astete), llanos 
[Gaspar Astete, El modo de rezar el rosario y corona 
de Nuestra Sefiora] - 
10 idem, dorados M6 6 
6 boecio de conssolacion [Anicius Manlius Severinus Boe- 
thius, Boecio de consolacién y Vergel de consolacién 
or Libro intitulado de la consolacién de la phi- 
losophia] _ * 
3 Cabrera ssobre la tercera Parte dos tomos [Pedro de 
Cabrera, In tertiam partem Sancti Thomae Com- 


mentariorum et disputationum | ~~ * 
7 Caldas de Jure ynficietium [Francisco Caldas o Calbas 

Pereira y Castro, De universo jure emphyteutico] -— 
1 Calda Pereira [Probably one of various works of Fran- 

cisco de Caldas Pereira y Castro] Ss 


28 Included in this number is one work in case 26 listed as ‘‘astete de 
servir a dios.’’ 
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4 Castillo de usufructus [Juan del Castillo Sotomayor, De 
Usufructu] 40 reales 
5 ecatesismos del papa [Catechismus ex decreto sacrosancti 
Concilii Tridentini, iussu Pii V. Pontif. Maximi ...] 20 “ 
1 catesimo rromano [Catecismo romano, compuesto por 
decreto del Sagrado Concilio Tridentino | a * 
7 como sse a de oyr missa [Miguel Lombardo, Instruccién y 
forma de como se a de oyr la misa} 
12 concilio de trento [Concilium tridentinum] ee 
34 conficiones De S. agustin [San Agustin, Las confesiones 
del glorioso doctor de la Iglesia, traduzidas de latin] 6. * 
3 eonssejos de rrodrigo Xuares [Rodrigo Sudrez, Concilia 
. . « de novo in lucem edita in gratiam, iudicum et 
advocatorum ] = = 
6 conssetos de divina Poessia [Lucas Rodriguez, Conceptos 
de divina poesia en alabanga del Rosario de la Reyna 


rs 


de los Angeles . . .]  * 
28 conssetos de ledesma [Alonso de Ledesma Buitrago, 

Conceptos espirituales | ». = 
21 conssetos ssobre la magnifica [César Calderari, Conceptos 

scripturales sobre el magnificat ] m@ © 
27 contentu mundi [Thomas 4 Kempis, Contemptus mundi or 

Contemptus mundi que hazita Garci Alvarez . . .] . = 
17 coronica de carlos quinto [Prudencio de Sandoval, Historia 

de la vida y hechos del Emperador Carlos V | ** ~.™ 


17 coronica del rrey Don alonso El ssabio 1* 2* 3* pte [Pos- 
sibly Chrénica del principe y rey don alonso y 
ansimismo al fin deste libro la Chrénica del Rey Don 
Sancho el Brauo] ** _ ie 
cuerpo de la Pontifical (tomo de la ystoria Pontiffical) 
[Gonzalo de Illeseas, Historia Pontifical y Catélica] 25 “ 
23 cursos de murcia (en tres tomos) (diseursos de murcia 


bo 


cada uno) (unidentified) 2¢ _ 
1 deciciones del rreyno de Portugal [Antonio Gamma, De- 
cisiones supremi senatus regni Lusitaniac | 55 “ 


3 discribcion (discrecion) del mundo [Jaime Rebullosa, Des- 
crepcién de todas las provincias y Reynos del Mundo] 12 “ 
6 devocionarios de fray luis [Luis de Granada, Libro de la 
oracién y meditacién] Se: * 
12 idem, dorados _ 


24In his aprobacién printed in this work Fray Gregorio Royz refers to it 
as the ‘‘Crénica de Carlos V.’’ 

25 By Fernfn Sanchez de Tovar? 

26 A work by Francisco Cascales, Discursos histéricos de la ciudad de 
Murcia y su reino was published in 1621. 
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21 disecursos predicables de tapia (tapia de la pacio) [Tapia 
de Camara, Discursos predicables, de diversos trata- 
dos de la Passién de Cristo Nuestro Setior de las Siete 


Palabras | 25 reales 
18 diurnios [Horae diurnae Breviarii Romani} (llanos) s * 
35 dibina poesia (tesoro de divina poesia) [Esteban de 

Villalobos, Thesoro de divina poesia] 5 * 
11 discursso de ss™ sacram“ [Luis Davila, Discursos morales 

del Santissimo Sacramento del Altar] = * 


153 domicas de vega [Diego de la Vega, Empleo y Ezercicio 
sancto sobre los Evangelios de las Dominicas de todo 

el afio) » * 
11 dominicas y ssantoral de fray ant® Perez [Antonio Pérez, 
Apuntamientos de todos los sermones Dominicales y 
Santorales desde primero de Diciembre y de Adviento 


hasta principio de Quaresma} ie 
7 Epistolas Ebanxelios [Ambrosio Montesino, Epistolas y 

Evangelios | ee 
2 Epitome ssobre El medio de la sentencia (unidentified) _* 


33 ebangelios (de los quatro ebangelios) [Hvangelios y 
epistolas que por todo el afio se leen en la yglesia|** 32 “ 
2 emblemas morales [Juan de Horozeo y Covarrubias, 


Emblemas morales} _ 
12 epistolas de ssan geronimo [Epistolas del glorioso doctor 

sant Hierénimo | G6and8 “ 
28 Epistolas de Siseron [Marcus Tullius Cicero, Los diez y 

seis libros de las epistolas o cartas| ae 
8 epistolas de siseron en rromanze [Different edition of 

preceding ? | _ 


6 esposicio titulorum [Sebastiani Brant, Expositio titulorum] 12 “ 
1 estilo de escribir cartas [Gaspar de Tejeda, Cosa nueva, 

este es el estilo de escreuir cartas mensageras or Juan 

Vicente Peliger, Formulario y estilo curioso de 


escrivir cartas misivas | _ * 
8 Exssamen de sirugia [Antonio Pérez, Summa y Examen 
de Chirugia] ..* 


15 exssamen de tg® [Francisco Gonzdlez de Torneo, Prdéctica 
de Escrivanos que contiene la judicial y orden de 


27 Possibly Hernando de Santiago, Consideraciones sobre Evangelios. 
Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia Madrilefia, II, 45, reproduces the following state- 
ment from a document: ‘‘Concierto entre Juan de Sarria, mercader de libros 
de Alcal4 de Henares, con Garcia Martinez, impresor de Madrid, sobre im- 
presién del libro consideraciones sobre Evangelios del m® Santiago. Se hardin 
1,600 cuerpos y Juan de Sarria se obliga a pagar ocho reales y medio por cada 
resma de impressién. Madrid, 8 de octubre, 1598.’’ 
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examinar testigos en causas civiles y hidalguias y 
causas criminales . . .] 

explicacion y adiciones de la bula [Manuel Rodriguez, 
Explicacién de la bulla de la sancta cruzada] 

filosofia (moral) de torres [Juan de Torres, Primera parte 
de la philosophia moral de Principes para su buena 
crianga y govierno | 

flos santorum primera y segunda parte 

flos santorum quarta parte 

flos santorum quinta parte [Are these parts of works of 
Pedro de Rivadeneira, Pedro de la Vega, Alfonso de 
Villegas or others?] 

flossantorum de rribadeneira 1* 2* pte [Pedro de Riva- 
deneira, Flos sanctorum | 

flossantorum de Villegas 5* pte [Alfonso de Villegas, 
Flos sanctorum] 

flos santorum de lucio [Francisco Ortiz Lucio, Flos Sanc- 
torum: vida de Christo, de Nuestra Seftora, y de 
todos los Santos] ** 

fray Pedro de Aleantara [San Pedro de Alcantara, 
Tratado de la oracién y meditacién] 

grandezas de rroma [An early edition of Grandezze della 
citta di Roma .. . di nuovo ristampato en quattro 
linguaggi, Roma, 16287] 

guerras (ystorias) de granada [Ginés Pérez de Hita, 
Historia de los vandos de los Zegries y Abencerrages 
o Guerras civiles de Granada] 

gullamo de la missa [Melchor de Huélamo, Discursos pre- 
dicables de ceremonias y misterios de la misa] 

heredia de ssantis [Juan de Heredia, Sermones de santos] 

Juo Garcia de Nobilitate [Juan Garcia de Saavedra, De 
Hispanorum nobilitate et exemptione } 

Lucha espiritual [Juan de los Angeles, Lucha espiritual y 
amorosa entre Dios y el alma] 

lugares singulares de rroa [Martin de Roa, Singularium 
locorum ac rerum libri V . . .] 

rroa de logis [Same as “ lugares singulares de rroa”?] 

luis bibas [Juan Luis Vives, Libro Uamado Instruccién de 
la muger christiana] 


12 reales 


86 





“ 


“ 


“ 


28 Referring to this work Pérez Pastor, op. cit., II, 90, quotes a document 


which states: ‘‘Ha de hacerse la impresién para Juan de Sarria, librero de 
Aleal4 que ha pagado a Francisco Lozano todo lo gastado hasta hoy, segan la 
escritura de concierto entre Francisco Lozano y Miguel Serrano. 
de agosto, 1603.’’ 


Madrid, 13 
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55 manuel de oraciones [Jerénimo de Campos, Manual de 
oraciones or Pedro de Ribadeneira, Manual de ora- 

ciones | 8 reales 
6 marquez sobre los salmos [Juan Marquez, Los dos estados 
de la Espiritual Hierusalem sobre los Psalmos CXXV 


y CXXXVI}) oe 

9 matiensso (dialogo) de relatores {Juan Matienzo, Dialogus 
Relatoris et Advocati| a * 

3 meditaciones de ssant Agustin [Libro de las meditaciones 
y soliloquios ... del... Sant Agustin] % * 

1 Metafisica de sunsinas [Barbus (Paulus) Soncinas, Meta- 
fisica] 40 “ 

4 miciones de Japon [Luis de Guzman, Historia de las 

misiones ... de la Compaiiia de Jesus... en la 
India oriental . . . y Japén] 80 “ 

11 miserias del hombre [Tomas de Trujillo, De las miserias 
del hombre | i 

5 missal quarto grande, llano [Missale romanum ex Decreto 
Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini restitutum] 7 «6 
1 idem, dorado iis 

14 monarquia mistica primera y segunda parte [Lorenzo de 
Zamora, Monarquia mistica de la iglesia) , — 
18 idem, parte primera a 
21 idem, parte segunda -_ ¢ 

6 monterrosso [Gabriel Monterroso y Alvarado, Prdctica 
civil y criminal y instruccién de scrivanos| - * 

9 nombres de christo de fray luis de leon [Luis Ponce de 
Leon, De los nombres de Christo | mi 

1 obras de Cobarrubias [Diego Covarrubias de Leyva, 
Opera omnia} 100“ 

6 obras de frai luis de granada en folio [Luis de Granada, 
Obras] 68 “ 

8 obras de fray luis en quatro querpos [Luis de Granada, 
Obras] e..9 

5 obras de rribadeneira [Pedro de Rivadeneira, Las obras 

del P. Pedro Ribadeneyra de la Compaiia de 
Jesiis .. .] SS: * 

6 oficio de ssant fran®® [Breviario con oficio de San Fran- 
cisco | ie 

30 oras de lucio [Francisco Ortiz Lucio, Horas devotissimas 
para qualquier Christiano] *° 3: * 


29In a bibliographical note Pérez Pastor, loc. cit., states: ‘‘Cesién de la 
propiedad del libro Devocionario y Horas en romance de Fr. Francisco Ortiz 
Lucio en favor de Juan de Sarria en precio de 2,000 reales. Madrid, 26 de 
noviembre, 1605.’’ 
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oras de nra ss*, llanos [Las horas de nuestra sefiora segin 
el uso romano | 

idem, dorados 

oratorios, anos {Luis de Granada, Libro de la oracién y 
meditacién | 

idem dorados 

Paradogis de Cobarrubias [Juan de Horozeo y Covarru- 
bias, Paradozas Christianas contra las falsas opi- 
niones del mundo} 

paraiso del alma [Albertus Magnus, Parayso del alma] 

Parladorios [Joannes Ydiiez Parladorius, Iwrisperiti in 
Regio Vallisoletano Pretorio Aduocati . . .| 

pastoral de ssant gregorio [San Gregorio, Papa, Treynta 
y seis Amonestaciones del Pastoral . . .] 

Perdida de Espafia [Sebasti4n de Mena, Historia de la 
pérdida de Espaiia] 

Perfectos christianos [Juan Gonzdlez de Critana, El per- 
fecto christiano]} 

Postrimerias del honbre de Ofia [Pedro de Ofia, Primera 
parte de las Postrimerias del hombre] 

Practica de monterroso [Gabriel de Monterroso y Alva- 
rado, Practica civil y criminal y instruccién de scriva- 
nos | 

Practicas de Peguera [Luis de Peguera, Préctica crimi- 
nalis et ordinis judiciarii | 

Practicas de proeuradores [Juan Muiioz, Practica de 
Procuradores | 

Praticas de ssacramento [earlier edition of Thomas Cerola, 
Prdctica de sacramentis, Venetiis, 16147] 

practica de saleedo [Gaspar Salcedo de Aguirre, Pliego de 
cartas. En que ay doze epistolas escritas a per- 
sonas .. .} 

praticas eclesiasticas [Juan de Arias, Practica eclesidstica, 
con un buen tratado de visitacién de iglesias] 

pratices espirituales [Practica spiritual de una religiosa 
muy provechosa a qualquier estado de gente . . .} 

Propiedades de Piedras Presiossas [Gaspar de Morales, 
Libro de las virtudes y propiedades maravillosas de 
las piedras preciosas | 

quadernillo de la nueba rrecopilacion [Quaderno de lo que 
se afiadié al libro de la nueva Recopilacién]| 

quaresmo de fray besilio [Basilio Ponce de Leén, Domin- 
gos de Cuaresma] 

Quaresma de Peraza 1* 2* Pte [Same as Martin Peraza, 
Sermones Quadragesimales? | 

idem Pte 2 


20 


36 


Ss 





“ 


“ 
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28 quaresmas de rribera [Gabriel de Ribera, Sermones de 
Quaresma desde la Dominica de Septuagesima hasta 


la Pasqua] 26 reales 
44 Quadragesimas de Peraza, Parte I [Martin Peraza, Ser- 

mones quadragesimales y de la Resurreccién] » * 
44 idem Parte II 50“ 
29 Quadragesimus De rribera [Gabriel de Ribera, Ser- 

mones Quadragesimales sobre los Evangelios que se 

cantan .. .] _ ? 
27 los quatro nobicimus [Francisco Ortiz Lucio, De los 

quatro novisimos y remate de la vida humana} 5. 


36 Quinze tratados de fray felipe [Felipe Diez, Quinze trata- 
dos en ios quales se contienen muchas y muy 
excelentes consideraciones para los actos que se 


celebran .. .] 6 * 
27 rregla de sst fran®® [Francisco Ortiz Lucio, Compendio 

de declaraciones sobre la Regla de S. Francisco] Eas 
8 relacion universal de botero [Giovani Botero, Relation 

universalt | 46 “ 


2 remedios contra los pecados [Earlier edition of Francisco 
Ortiz Arias, Mystica Theulugia y Tratado de Sacra- 
mentos y remedios contra el pecado, 1608? or Fran- 
cisco Ortiz Lucio, Remedios de contra pecado, Madrid, 
1605} 
7 rreportorio PerPetuo [Bernardo Pérez de Vargas, La 
fabrica del universo llamada Repertorio perpetuo] es 
13 rreportorio y seeretos [Were preceding and De re metdlica 
...» y diversos secretos del conocimiento de toda 
suerte de minerales by same author bound together?} 10 “ 
rretorica de ciPriano [Cipriano Sudrez, De Arte Rhe- 


torica] eo ¢ 
1 rribera yn Profetis [ Francisco Ribera, In librum duodecim 
prophetarum commentarii . . .] _ * 
170 samoras De ssantis [Diego de Zamora, Santoral.] *° 3s * 
6 santa gertrudis [Santa Gertrudis, Insinuationum divinae 
pietatis ...in quibus vita et acta Santae Ger- 
trudis . . .] 24 « 
5 santoral de albarez [Antonio Alvarez, Primer tomo del 
Santoral o Misceléneas]| 20 * 


4 santos antiguos [Tratados espirituales de algunos Santos 
Antiguos. Traduzidos .. . por el P. Francisco An- 


tonio} BP ¢ 
19 ssecretos De naturaleza [Jerénimo Cortés, Fisonomia y 
varios secretos de la naturaleza] «AE 


80 A Santoral by Lorenzo de Zamora was published in 1612. Was there 
an earlier edition? 
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sinbolo (cinbolo) de la fe en cinco cuerpos (de frai luis 
de Granada en folio) [Luis de Granada, Introduccién 


del Simbolo de la fe) 50 reales 
Sumas de ledesma, Parte 1 [Pedro de Ledesma, Suma . . . 

todo lo que toca y pertenece a los Sacramentos | oe > 
idem Parte 2 40 and 68 “ 
suma de fray Luis Rodriguez [Manuel Rodriguez, Suma 

de casos de consciencia] 3 « 
suma de medina [Bartolomé de Medina, Suma de casos 

morales |  * 
suma de Vitoria [Francisco de Vitoria, Summa Sacra- 

mentarum | » = 
tesaurus verborum [Guilielmi Alotii Angli, Thesaurus ver- 

borum. Earlier edition of Bartolomeo Bravo, The- 

saurus verborum, Madrid, 16487] _ = 
tesoro de misericordia divina y umana [Gabriel de Toro, 

Thesoro de misericordia diuina y humana] 5 6 
torre de dauid [Hieronymo de Lemos, La torre de David] 8 “ 
tratado del Purgat® [Dimas Serpi, Tratado de Purgatorio 

contra Lutero .. .] oS * 
tulio de officis [Marcus Tullius Cicero, Tulio de officiis et 

de senectute] é * 
Valderramas (Obras de) en folio [Pedro de Valderrama, 

Ezercicios espirituales para todos los dias de la 

Quaresma]} 
Valderrama 1* 2* 3* pte [Same as preceding?] 104 “ 
idem Pte 1 
idem Pte 2 
idem Pte 3 [Variously priced at 28, 36, 40 and 66 reales 

per parte] 
idem Dos tomos a 
idem tres tomos 40 * 
Vasquez sobre la prim* p‘* [Gabriel Vazquez, Commenta- 

riorum ac disputationum in 8S. Thomae Summam 

Theologicam | 100“ 
Vazquez 1* 2* [Different edition ?] a 
Vega de ssantis 1* 2* pte [Diego de la Vega, Parayso de 

la gloria de los Sanctos. Donde se trata de las 

prerrogativas .. .] _— * 
idem Pte 1 _ ¢ 
idem Pte 2 _.* 
Vegas sobre los salmos Pte 3 [Pedro de Vega, Declaracién 

de los siete Psalmos penitenciales] ** ea. 5 


81 ‘*Obligacién de Juan de Sarria, mercader de libros, de pagar al maestro 
Pedro de Vega, religiosos agustino, 1,085 reales, precio de 62 cuerpos del libro 
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1 Vergel de plantas divinas [Arcfngel de Alagén, Vergel de 


plantas divinas] 8 reales 
18 Viaje de guerrero (Jerussalen) [Francisco Guerrero, 
Viage de Jerusalén] 4 * 


10 vida (y milagros) de st benito [San Gregorio, La vida de 
San Benito, traducida del Latin por Juan de Casta- 


fliza | »<* 
7 Vida de ssan rreymundo [Andrés Pérez, Vida de San 
Raimundo de Peiiaforte |  * 
1 voeabulario eclesiastico [Rodrigo Fernandez de Santaella, 
Vocabularium ecclesiasticum | 9 
3 Vocabulario Utrius que Juris [Juan Gracin Falconi, 
Quingentarum regularum utriusque iuris...; or 
Vocabularium utriusque Iuris, Lugduni, 1572] i 
10 ynstitutas canonicas (yn diez y seis) [Joannes Paulus 
Lancellotti, Instituta canonica] 0 4 
3 ystoria de los condes de barselona [Francisco Diago, 
Historia de los antiguos Condes de Barcelona] en . 
2  ystorias de la china [Juan Gonzdlez de Mendoza, Historia 
de las cosas mds notables de la china] > * 
2 ystorias prodigiosas [Pierre Baistuau, Historias prodi- 
giosas y maravillosas | wi * 
9 ystoria general de espafia de mariana 1* 2* pte [Juan de 
Mariana, Historia General de Espafia) Mme: 


Que las dichas quarenta y cinco Caxas de los dhos Libros sson de la 
ssesenta y Una caxas que Ju° De ssarria padre Del dho Ju® de saria El 
mosso ynbia e consigno al susc/Dho en la flota de que fue general don 
fran®° Del corral El aifio pasado de seiscientos y cinco para que sse 
entregassen a el dho miguel mendez y las vendiesse y beneficiasse por 
quenta de la conpafiia que entre El y El susso Dicho tiene y conforme a 
ella y las dichas ssesenta y Una caxas De libros El dho Juan de ssarria 
rrescibio en Puertobelo Y Dellas vendio en el camino y para fletes y 
auiamiento Dellas ocho caxas y Del Prossedido Dellas Dio quenta a el dho 
miguel mendez La qual esta assentada en el libro que El dho miguel 
mendez tiene en su Poder de la dha conpafiia Del gasto y aprobechamiento 
Della por donde parescera Los precios a que sse vendieron y lo que 


. 


montaron y el gasto que sse hizo. y otras ocho caxas de los dichos Libros 
El dho Ju® De ssarria dixo auer dado y entreg* en la ziudad De panama a 
gregorio de la puerta su Primo Para que las trugesse a esta dha ziudad de 
los rreyes Y las entregasse a el dho miguel mendez y para Ello Las 
rregistro en el nauio nombrado nuestra ssefiora del rrossario De/que era 


maestre geronimo berria Por quanto no tenia comodidad Para ssalir brebe 





titulado Tercera Parte. Tabla de los Salmos, que le ha comprado. Madrid, 
1 de enero, 1605,’’ Pérez Pastor, op. cit., II, 51. 
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de la ziudad de Panama. y que El dho miguel mendez en el ynterin vendiese 
Las dichas ocho caxas de libros Lasquales hasta agora no an lleg*® Por 
manera que tan ssolamente El dho Ju° De ssarria trujo a esta dha ziudad 
Las dichas quarenta y Cinco caxas De libros susso Declaradas fletadas en 
dos nabios nombrados El aue maria y nra ssefiora del carmen Y sse le an 
pagado Los fletes de ellas. y de las dichas quarenta y cinco caxas susso 
declaradas y libros y precios Dellas que sson Los que El dho Juan de 
ssarria su conpafiero ynbie en Su memoria a los costos de espaiia como por 
ella parescera. sse dio por entreg*® y en Razon de su rrescibo que no 
paresse de pressente rrenungio Las Leyes De La entrega Prueba della y 
declaro El] dho Juan de sarria El encexa (encaxe?) y memoria/de los 
dichos Libros susso declarados rrespeto de no venir Las dhas caxas de los 
rreynos de espaiia bien acondicionadas y Paresse abersse mojado algunas de 
puertobelo a panama fue nesess® abrirsselas y tornar de nuebo a hazer El 
dho encaxe Y lo hizo por la horden q va declarado Y de todas Las dichas 
caxas se saco cantidad De libros que sse auian moxado de los quales se 
hizo una caxa dellos de por ssi que es La que va ynsserta en numero ocho.** 
y De las dhas quarenta y cinco caxas y libros susso declarados El dho 
miguel mendez se hizo cargo p* Dar quenta Dellas y de su procedido a el 
dho Juan de ssarria su conpafiero segun y de la forma y manera que por 
la escrit* De conpafiia esta oblig*® y conforme a ella y lo firmaron de sus 
nombres a los quales doy fe que conosgo. siendo tg® Juan gttr* y bartolome 
Perez Del clauo y bartolome faxardo Press‘*®* vat*°/quan/ylu/doze/sseis/no 
vala/enmendado/doze/dos/ocho/entre renglones quita/vala/ 


Miguel mendez Joan de sarria 


Gs dr®°s quarenta y ocho rs 
ante mi fran® dauila 


82 There were ninety-one books in this case, including one copy of Don 
Quixote. 








DIONISIO SOLIS’S REFUNDICIONES OF PLAYS 
(1800-1834) 


TUDENTS of Spanish drama, for the most part, have confined 
their investigations to the production of the Siglo de Oro, and 
to the period that extends from the beginnings of Romanticism 
down to our present generation, leaving as a sort of untouchable 
thing the years that extend from the beginnings of the eighteenth 
century down to 1834. The major writers of that epoch have had 
their critics and their interpreters, and a handful of notable works 
have appeared in print. But most of the ground lies fallow. It 
remains to be seen, however, just how much of the Siglo de Oro 
endured in this period, and what new phases, if any, are bequeathed 
to Romanticism. The years from 1800 to 1834, that is, up to the 
advent of Romanticism, if not great, at least are interesting and 
extremely important and necessary to a complete history of the 
Spanish drama of the nineteenth century.! 

Don Dionisio Solfs’s work in the theatres of Madrid covers these 
years. Having begun his career as prompter at the Cruz in 1799, 
he continued as prompter, translator, producer, musician and author 
of original plays up to the time of his death in the year of the pro- 
duction of La conjuracién de Venecia. He is one of the chief con- 
necting links, both in years and in spirit, between the eighteenth 
century and Romanticism. 

Don Dionisio Villanueva y Ochoa, writing under the pseudonym 
of Dionisio Solis, was born in Cérdoba in 1774. The investigations 
of many people have failed to supply the exact date of his birth. 
In spite of his little formal schooling, he gained an excellent knowl- 
edge of Greek, Latin, French, and Italian. He was most proficient 
as a musician, however, and for a number of years he was employed 
as violinist in one of the traveling theatrical orchestras. It was for 
such a career that his parents had prepared him, but the incidental 
music from the pit was not half so attractive to Solis as was the 
strutting actor on the boards. Abandoning his career as a musician, 
he came to Madrid in 1799 and succeeded in having himself ap- 
pointed primer apuntador of the Cruz. The contemporary records 
do not explain how this young stranger was able to secure such a 

1See N. B. Adams, “Siglo de Oro Plays in Madrid, 1820-1850,” Hispanic 
Review, 1936, IV, 342-357. 
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high position among one of the most jealous and quarrelsome groups 
of actors in the history of the Spanish stage. His genius in things 
theatrical was immediately recognized, and he proved to be one of 
the stalwart souls who sought to guide the Spanish theatre through 
its most trying years. He was an apuntador of the first rank. In 
fact he was the only person from whom Isidoro Mdiquez would take 
suggestions and advice on the question of acting. Solis composed 
a number of original plays, translated and adapted numerous French 
and Italian works for production in Madrid, but his distinct con- 
tribution to Spanish drama lies in his refundiciones of Siglo de Oro 
plays. In this field he was without a close rival. It is not only 
the excellence of these adaptations for which he deserves our praise, 
but also for the fact that he was one of the few who waged a success- 
ful fight to bring back to the Spanish people their own great works 
in a time when translations, operas, and other things non-Spanish 
were largely the fashion.” 

Dionisio Solis presented his first play at the Cruz theatre on 
January 30, 1800. It was Misantropia y arrepentimiento, which he 
had reworked in the previous year from Molé’s French version of 
Kotzebue’s German original. 

On September 4, 1810 he presented at the Principe a refundicién 
in five acts, “‘con decoracién nueva,” of Lope de Vega’s El mejor 
alcalde el rey. This play had not been forgotten, as was the case 
with a great many Siglo de Oro dramas, but had been acted in Madrid 
with an average of about one performance each year. Solfs’s 
adaptation gave the play new impetus, and up to 1834 it averaged 
more than three performances a year. It enjoyed its best seasons 
in 1814 (seven presentations), 1817 (six), 1823 (six), and 1828 (six). 
In all, it was presented sixty times.’ 

El alcalde de Zalamea y el garrote mds bien dado, an adaptation in 
five acts of Calder6n’s original, appeared on December 16, 1810, 
with Isidoro Madiquez in the leading réle. Up to this time the 
history of this play had been rather uncertain, not averaging one 
performance in two years. Moreover, it had not been seen on a 
stage in Madrid for twelve years. With Solfs’s adaptation the play 
seems to take on new life, and from 1811 to 1814 it was produced 

* Ramirez de Arellano, Rafael, Ensayo de un catdlogo biogrdfico de autores de 
la provincia y diécesis de Cérdoba, con una descripcién de sus obras, Madrid, 1922, 
pp. 702-793. 

* These figures have been taken from newspapers of the period; from E. 
Cotarelo y Mori, Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, Madrid, 1902; and from 


Ada M. Coe, Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en los 
periédicos de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819, Baltimore, 1935. 
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fourteen times. Then it gradually waned in popularity until it 
disappeared in 1820, with the death of Mdiquez. It is likely that 
the public was attracted by Isidoro Mdiquez and not by the play 
itself. It had a total of twenty-three performances. 

Rey valiente y justiciero y Ricohombre de Alcald,* a five-act 
adaptation of Moreto’s original, with Isidoro Mdiquez in the leading 
réle, was acted for the first time in the Principe, on September 23, 
1811. The history of this drama, too, had been somewhat erratic, 
for it had appeared only four times between 1795 and 1810, although 
in the latter year it was produced four times. From 1811 to 1832 
it was produced forty-three times, its best years being 1824 (six 
performances), and 1829 (five). 

Calderén’s El astrélogo fingido seems to have been almost totally 
forgotten until it was rescued from the dust heap by Solfs in his 
refundicién which was acted at the Principe on November 26, 1811. 
The adaptor took great liberties with the original play, changing 
it in many regards, even omitting entire scenes. Although never 
very popular, the new play did manage to struggle to about two 
performances each year, being staged thirty-six times between 1811 
and 1832. In 1814 Pablo Mendibil made another refundicién 
of El astrélogo fingido, and published it in London. 

Dionisio Solfs’s refundicién in five acts of Jerénimo de Cuéllar’s 
El pastelero de Madrigal was presented for the first time on February 
27, 1812, in the Principe theatre. The original play had not 
averaged even one performance a year, and between 1804 and 1812 
it had not appeared in Madrid. The new drama averaged almost 
two performances a year up to the advent of Romanticism, its best 
years being 1814 (six performances), and 1824, 1826, and 1827, each 
with four performances. It had a total of thirty-nine presentations. 

Cuantas veo, tantas quiero, a refundicién in four acts, from the 
play of the same title by Francisco de Avellaneda and Sebastian de 
Villaviciosa, was acted in the Principe, April 14, 1816, with the 
celebrated Isidoro Mdiquezin the cast. This Siglo de Oro drama had 
struggled to occasional performances throughout the eighteenth 
century and the first years of the nineteenth. It had been dropped 
from the repertory, however, between 1811 and 1816, until revived 
by Solfs. This play had an initial run of four days and appeared 
on an average of twice each year up to 1828. It was presented a 
total of twenty-three times, five (in 1820) being its best run. 

Dionisio Solfs’s Marta la piadosa y el démine Berrio, a refundicién 
in five acts of Tirso de Molina’s Marta la piadosa, opened the 


* Hidalgo mentions an edition, Madrid, Aguado, 1848. 
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season at the Cruz theatre, May 6, 1819. This famous Siglo de Oro 
play had been practically forgotten until it was reworked in this 
year after which it averaged almost three performances annually 
up to 1832. It was presented a total of twenty-eight times, eight 
in the year 1821. 

Tirso de Molina’s La villana de Vallecas seems to have been 
almost entirely forgotten until it was reworked in five acts by Solfs 
in 1819. It was one of the most popular refundiciones and was 
acted more than thirty times between 1819 and 1832. 

In much the same state of oblivion was Tirso’s Por el sétano y el 
torno until it was revived in Solis’s refundicién, January 3, 1820, 
at the Cruz theatre. It was performed eight times in that year and 
twenty-three up to 1831. 

On January 21, 1820 Dionisio Solfs presented at the Cruz theatre 
La segunda Celestina, a refundicién in five acts of Salazar y Torres’s 
El encanto es la hermosura o la segunda Celestina. This play, too, 
was an old favorite that had not appeared in Madrid for a generation. 
Between its estreno and 1831 it was presented twenty-seven times. 

La celosa de st misma, a refundicién in three acts of Tirso de 
Molina’s play by the same title, was presented on September 12, 
1820, at the Cruz theatre and was acted fifteen times before 1832. 

According to the newspapers of the period, it appears that Solfs’s 
refundicién of Calder6n’s La dama duende was first acted on May 7, 
1821. This play had appeared consistently up to 1816, but then 
seems to have dropped from the repertory up to 1821. Prior to its 
withdrawal from the boards it had been presented on an average of 
once in two years. Between 1821 and 1834, however, it averaged 
more than two performances each year. 

Tirso de Molina’s Don Gil de las calzas verdes had not been popu- 
lar in the last part of the eighteenth century and in the first years 
of the nineteenth, but in 1826 (June 12, Cruz theatre) it was adapted 
in three acts by Solfs and in that year it was acted five times. Its 
popularity did not last, however, and soon it was removed from the 
repertory. Seven years later, May 5, 1833, the newspapers ad- 
vertised that the play, not acted for seven years, was to be revived. 
That year it struggled through four performances. 

Amanites y celosos todos son locos, an adaptation of Lope de Vega’s 
Quien ama no haga fieros, was first played at the Cruz on May 21, 
1826, having a four-day run. Between 1826 and 1833, it appeared 
nineteen times. 

Buen maestro es amor o la nifia boba (tonta), a refundicién of Lope 
de Vega’s La dama boba began a five day run at the Cruz on January 
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21, 1827, and remained fairly popular on through the Romantic 
period. 

Pruebas de amor y amistad, ‘‘ nuevamente refundida”’ from Tirso 
de Molina’s Prueba de amor y amistad, was presented on May 25, 
1830 in the Cruz. There had appeared as early as June 10, 1821 
(Cruz) either the original or an adaptation that was acted six times 
up to 1830. Solfs’s refundicién appeared five times in 1830 and 
twice in 1832. 

El escondido y la tapada, a refundicién of Calder6n’s play by the 
same title was presented on September 27, 1831. It had four per- 
formances in that year, two in 1832 and one in 1833. 

Todo es fortuna, presented at the Cruz, January 16, 1832, 
adapted from Lope de Vega’s La ocasién perdida, was not at all 
popular, barely living through two presentations. A contemporary 
review ° says that it in no way does justice to the author’s ability 
and reputation. 

Dionisio Solfs made refundiciones of other Siglo de Oro plays 
some of which were quite popular. Due to the indefiniteness of 
periodical reports of that time, however, it has been impossible to 
check exactly the dates of the estrenos and number of performances 
of these plays. Del rey abajo ninguno o Garcia del Castafiar by 
Rojas, had been acted about once every year in Madrid up to 1800. 
Then it seems to disappear entirely for a time, reappearing in 1810 
when it was acted five times. Between this year and 1833 it was 
shown eighty-one times, averaging well over three performances 
each year. It is entirely possible that Solfs’s refundicién added new 
life to the drama, thus causing this consistently dazzling run. 

Other refundiciones by Dionisio Solis that appear not to have 
made a great ripple on the surface of the drama of that period are: 
Afectos de odio y amor, in four acts, adapted from Calderén; La 
sefiora y la criada, in four acts, from Calder6n; La ventura sin bus- 
carla, in five acts, from Lope de Vega; and Amor secreto hasta celos, 
from Lope de Vega. 

In summary, it may be seen that Dionisio Solis adapted from 
the Siglo de Oro seven plays by Lope de Vega, six by Tirso de Molina, 
six by Calderén, and five by miscellaneous authors. Modern 
criticism bears out the fact that Solis, with certain exceptions, 
chose plays that not only were popular during the lifetime of their 
authors, but also those that contain that universality needed to 
make them endure through the pitiful opening years of the nine- 
teenth century, and to cause us to praise them today as some of the 


* Cartas espafiolas, 1832, IV, 122-123. 
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finest examples of Spanish drama. Although modern criticism 
would have discovered these buried gems sooner or later, to Dionisio 
Solis must be given a great part of the credit for not only preserving 
Siglo de Oro plays for the masses of theatre-goers of his own day, but 
also for having given new life to such dramas as El alcalde de Zalamea, 
El ricohombre de Alcald, El astrélogo fingido, Marta la piadosa, La 
villana de Vallecas, Por el sétano y el torno and La segunda Celestina. 

Our knowledge of Spanish drama from the Siglo de Oro up 
through Romanticism will at best be sketchy until we have definite 
facts, both statistical and critical, concerning the plays of the Golden 
Age during these years. And when the definitive study comes from 
the press, Dionisio Solis will most certainly be regarded as one of 
the most successful warriors ever to struggle to bring the Spanish 
stage through one of the most trying epochs of its glorious but 
inconsistent history. 

STERLING A. STOUDEMIRE 


University of North Carolina 














NEW FACTS ON BECQUER’S HISTORIA DE LOS 
TEMPLOS DE ESPANA 


ARELY twenty-one years old and within three years after his 
arrival in Madrid, where he hoped to reap the rewards of talent 
and effort, Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer sent to the press his most pre- 
tentious work: Historia de los templos de Espafia. Publicada bajo 
la proteccién de SS. MM. AA. y muy reverendos arzobispos y obispos. 
Dirigida por D. Juan de la Puerta Vizcaino y D. Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer. Dedicada al Excmo. é Ilmo. Sr. Patriarca de las Indias. 
Tomo primero. Madrid: 1857. Imprenta y estereotipia de los sefiores 
Nieto y Compafiia.! 

To those who know him as something more than an author of 
romantic verses, it is not surprising to find Bécquer the editor of a 
work such as this. It accords perfectly not only with his mystic 
nature and religious devotion, but also with his interests and ambi- 
tion. Rather is it the name of Bécquer’s collaborator that causes 
wonder and, when something is known about him, surprise and 
skepticism as well.* 

The problem which rises on this point, and which is the one that 
we are interested in here, may well be stated as a question: Was Juan 
de la Puerta Vizcaino really a collaborator with Bécquer on the 
Historia de los templos? 

One thing is pretty certain: the idea was Bécquer’s. He had 
conceived the vast enterprise before coming to Madrid, and although 
his plan included the collaboration of “‘literatos, arqueélogos, dibu- 
jantes y grabadores de verdadero mérito,” its editorship he reserved 
for himself. Furthermore, Juan de la Puerta Vizcaino was none of 

1 Of the five or six volumes planned only one was published. Circularization 
of the libraries of the United States and Canada turned up only three copies of 
this work, one each at the Universities of California and Toronto, and one in the 
library of The Hispanic Society of America. 

?For a detailed account of this work which Bécquer hoped would be “de 
tanta importancia por lo menos como la Historia Sagrada de Espafia, del P. 
Flérez’’ (Juan Lépez Niifiez: Bécquer, Biografia anécdota, n.p., n.d., p. 25), see 
Julio Nombela’s ]mpresiones y recuerdos, vol. II (Madrid, 1910), pp. 132-37. 


* Palau’s Manual del librero does not mention Bécquer’s name at all in con- 
nection with this work. 


‘Julio Nombela, op. cit., II, 132-33. Ramén Rodriguez Correa also says, 


. imaginada porél ... .” Prélogoto the Obras de Gustavo A. Bécquer, 9* ed., 
Madrid, n.d., I, 19. 


“ 
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these. Neither does his name figure among those which make up 
the long list of Sefiores redactores, nor, after its occurrence on the 
title-page, is it to be found appended to or preceding any article or 
division of the book. 

It does, however, appear at the foot of each of two dedications, 
the first of which is to Her Majesty Queen Isabel II, and the second 
to Tomas Iglesias y Barcones, Patriarch of the Indies. In both 
cases Bécquer and Puerta Vizcaino sign themselves as Los Direc- 
tores, and in both cases Bécquer’s name leads that of his supposed 
collaborator.® 

Examination of the contents of volume one gives no hint that 
Puerta Vizcaino had any part in its composition. It may even be 
assumed that the two dedications just referred to were written by 
Bécquer. On the other hand, the poet’s réle in the actual making 
of the text of this work was considerable; not only was the idea his, 
and not only did he spend much time and effort in securing sponsors 
and contributors, but he himself wrote a substantial portion of it.® 

The introduction was done by Bécquer and bears his name alone. 
In addition to this small item, he was the author of the one hundred 
and twenty pages that make up part two of the volume,’ the title- 
page of which bears his name, but not that of Puerta Vizcafno— 
Historia de los templos de Espatia—Arzobispado de Toledo. Templos 
de Toledo. S. Juan de los Reyes. Por Don Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. 
Madrid.—1857. Imprenta y estereotipia de los sefiores Nieto y 
Compaiiia.® 

* An interesting, but probably minor, detail is to be found on the California 
copy of the Historia, but not on the other two. At the foot of the first dedication 
Juan de la Puerta Vizcaino has been crossed out by hand and written underneath 
in the same ink appears Llimona y Cia.; on the back of the title-page the phrase 
Rubert y Pta., propietarios has been changed by the same hand to read Llimona y 
Cia., propietarios. Any importance given to this fact must be based upon the 
assumption that Llimona and Company at some time supplanted Puerta Vizcaino 
in his relationship to the work, which was probably that of promoter and owner 
(at least, in part) of the copyright. 

Rodriguez Correa seems to have believed Bécquer owner of copyright, for he 
says that the work was published “bajo su direccién y propiedad.” Loc. cit. 

* According to Narciso Campillo, Bécquer also made some of the illustrative 
sketches: “‘ Historia de los templos de Espafia . . . notable bajo el doble concepto 
de la redaccién y los dibujos, algunos de los cuales son suyos, singularmente el de 
la portada.”” Gustavo A. Bécquer: Biografia, por Narciso Campillo, in Pdginas 


desconocidas de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, recopiladas por Fernando Iglesias Figueroa, 
Madrid, n.d., p. 20. 


’ The first part, La catedral de Toledo, was written by the illustrious archeo- 
logue Manuel de Assas, whose name appears on its title-page. 
* The section entitled S. Juan de los Reyes has been published separately: 
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All this leaves little room for belief that Puerta Vizcaino had any 
part whatsoever in the authorship of the Historia. There still re- 
mains, however, the question of his réle as co-editor. 

It has been shown already that the idea owed nothing to him, 
and now it is here intended to suggest that he not only was not an 
editor of the work, but very likely a literary farceur who took 
advantage of the young and eager Bécquer to get his name in print 
at the head of a work which, to judge by the list of its sponsors, 
promised to make the fame and fortune of its editors and authors.® 
The evidence in support of this contention will also answer to some 
degree the question, ‘‘Who was Juan de la Puerta Vizcaino?” 

Information from sources of any authority is exceedingly meagre 
and rather indefinite, and is to be found only in those works which 
strive to be all-inclusive, often at the cost of accuracy. But what 
there is tends to substantiate rather than discount the suspicion 
that he was a literary ‘nobody,’ perhaps not even deserving the 
title of author which has been granted him by those commentaries 
that mention him, as they do a thousand others, for fear of omitting 
a name. 

Ossorio y Bernard calls him a ‘‘novelista y autor dramdtico que 
produjo numerosas obras desde 1857 al 1880.” '° Speaking of novelas 
por entregas, so popular from the middle of the century, Hurtado and 
Gonzalez Palencia mention Puerta Vizcafno as one “Entre los 
fabricantes de estos engendros literarios.” "' Cejador y Frauca is 
satisfied to attribute thirteen titles to him without comment.” 
Cotarelo y Mori, in his Ensayo histérico sobre la zarzuela, menticns 
him twice: “‘En el Circo . . . se estrené el 4 de abril una zarzuelita 
titulada Don Sisenando, que sélo recordaremos por que le puso seis 
numeros de miisica don Cristébal Oudrid. El libro era de don Juan 
de la Puerta Vizcafno. .. .”"* And again: “. . . A cual mds feo, 
letra de don Juan de la Puerta Vizcaino, muy conocida, por no ser 
otra cosa que la comedia El hombre mds feo de Francia, traducida 
pocos afios antes por don Ventura de la Vega y representads cente- 
nares de veces. . . .”'* Twoorthree of the works just cited men- 
Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer: San Juan de los Reyes. Lo publica y prologa Fernando 
Iglesias Figueroa. Madrid, Imp. de M. Anguiano, n.d., 104 p. 

® The list of the Sefiores Protectores includes the names of thirty-eight Spanish 
bishops and archbishops, and eleven “Gobernadores eclesidsticos.”’ 

1© Manuel Ossorio y Bernard, Ensayo de un catdlogo de periodistas espafioles del 
siglo XIX, Madrid, 1903. 

1 Hist. de la lit. esp., Segunda edicién, Madrid, 1925, p. 998. 

2 Hist. de la leng. y lit. cast., VITI, 165. 

18 Bol. de la Acad. Esp., XXII, 93. 

“4 Ibid., XXII, 404. 
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tion him also as “‘redactor de El Fisgén”’ in the year 1865. In addi- 
tion to these brief references his name may be found in occasional 
bibliographies and book lists. 

Turning from histories of literature and works of general informa- 
tion to the field of memoirs, we can gather details of a more specific 
character concerning our writer and of such a nature as to throw 
serious doubts upon the statements of other and more ‘authoritative’ 
commentators. Julio Nombela, in his Impresiones y recuerdos, 
tells two stories about Juan de la Puerta Vizcafno: one a personal 
adventure with him, and the other little more than a rumor—but 
a likely one. Nombela, Luis Garcfa Luna, and Bécquer had just 
completed a dramatic adaptation of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris and were casting about for a publisher, when Bécquer intro- 
duced a friend. Let Nombela describe him: 


En una de las varias casas de huéspedes que recorrié Bécquer, conocié 
por ser compafiero de hospedaje, a Juan de la Puerta Vizcafno . . . nada 
escrupuloso respecto de los medios que podfan realizar el fin que se 
proponfa. 

Habfa nacido en Valencia de Don Juan... y aunque le traté 
bastante, siempre ignoré su origen. Su imaginacién le obligaba a idear 
constantemente empresas titiles y provechosas para él. Todos los nego- 
cios le parecian admirables con tal de que fuesen lucrativos, y era tal su 
flexibilidad, que a todo se amoldaba con su cuenta y razén. En un dos 
por tres se enteraba de los asuntos que desconocia, y con su aspecto de 
hombre humilde, inteligente, servicial, bondadoso, se hacfa simpdtico 
primero y acababa por dominar en su provecho a su interlocutor, no sin 
aparentar que habfa sido dominado. 

Su historia serfa pintoresca, si en el fondo no fuera triste para las 
muchas personas que tratando con él salieron, como suele decirse vul- 
garmente, con las manos en la cabeza."” 


Juan de la Puerta Vizcafno was an entrepreneur, or promoter, 
who belonged to an age much later than that in which he lived, and 
to whose facile genius Spain of that day could offer few worthy 
opportunities. Nevertheless, he made the most of his time and 
conditions, and one of his exploits continues Nombela’s story and 
concerns our problem. 

Two well-to-do young men of Valencia had come to Madrid with 

4 If the attributions of authorship were reliable, Juan de la Puerta Vizcaino 
ought to hold a considerable station in the literature of nineteenth-century Spain 
by virtue of the scope of his versatility. He is credited with works too numerous 
to mention here, ranging from facile poetic improvisations, comedies, and vast 
novels, to archeological studies and a history of the Jews in Majorca. 

% Four vols. Madrid, 1909-11. 

17 Op. cit., II, 327. 
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considerable capital which they sought to put to work. Puerta 
Vizcaino, having met them and learned their intentions, brought his 
faculties into play and convinced them that the most lucrative 
employment they might give their funds would be investment in a 
publishing venture and the establishment of one of those Galerias 
Dramdticas, or publisher’s series, ‘‘como las que explotando a los 
autores al comprarles sus obras por cantidades irrisorias 0 adminis- 
trdndolas y haciéndoles préstamos usurarios, habfan enriquecido a 
tres o cuatro editores.’”’'®* He demonstrated with irrefutable logic 
the abundant returns that were sure to be realized from such an 
enterprise. Furthermore, and this must have been conclusive 
persuasion, he offered to make use of his connections with young 
authors of certain future to provide the new undertaking with plays 
which could be bought for next to nothing, but which on presentation 
would yield a financial harvest. The two daring young men ac- 
cepted the offer. The first sheep to be led to the slaughter were the 
three hopefuls who were seeking a publisher for their Esmeralda: 
Bécquer, Nombela, and Garcfa Luna. To these he now proffered 
his influence, in order that the new firm might be persuaded to buy 
the rights to the drama for four thousand reals, two thousand of 
which were to go to him as commission. 

Dazzled and grateful they accompanied him to the office and 
signed a contract whereby they received their payment, Puerta 
Vizcaino his, and the publishers the ownership of the play. But 
the three young authors also agreed in writing to return to the 
publishers the entire sum if the censorship should prohibit its 
performance, which, says Nombela, “no era de esperar.” 

Shortly afterwards the Valencians discovered that they were 
being victimized, renounced their potentially fabulous gains, sold 
the plays they had bought, and returned home wiser than they had 
come. 

Meanwhile Esmeralda had been accepted by the Teatro del 
Drama, but its new publisher and owner, Don Alonso Gullén, having 
read the contract, hastened to submit the play to the censor, with 
the unexpected result that its presentation was forbidden. The 
authors were called in. Although all three were left ‘‘holding the 
bag,” it was actually Nombela, somewhat better off than his friends, 
who accepted the obligation and undertook during the years that 
followed to pay back the four thousand reals received, divided, and 
long since spent.'® 

‘8 Nombela, op. cit., I, 328. 


1 As late as the year 1863 we find him turning over to Gullén the copyright 
of a zarzuela entitled El colegial in part payment of this debt. 
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Bécquer and Garcfa Luna not only insisted that they were now 
Nombela’s debtors, but especially that Puerta Vizcaino should like- 
wise consider himself so to the extent of the amount which had been 
his commission. But when the three spoke to him about “este 
particular, cambié su apellido por el de Andana.”’ ?° 

If credit can be given to this story—and some can, even though 
it was put down long years after its occurrence—Juan de la Puerta 
Vizcaino stands exposed as a man of few scruples when personal 
integrity came face to face with profit. 

All this happened in the spring of 1856, a year before the publica- 
tion of the Historia de los templos de Espafia. Either Bécquer did 
not renounce association with Puerta Vizcaino because of the 
Esmeralda episode, or the work was so far advanced toward publica- 
tion that the appearance of the latter’s name on the title-page was 
unavoidable. It seems, also, because of the presence of their names 
in the list of Sefiores redactores, that Nombela and Garcfa Luna did 
not allow personal grudges against him to stand in the way of their 
at least intended co-operation with the sharper whose victims they 
had been. Yet, again, it may have been impossible to delete their 
names had they wished to doso. Also, it is not wholly unlikely that 
these two men, who presumably had no part in the work beyond a 
share in its planning, knew nothing of Puerta Vizcafno’s connection. 

One fact, however, is untouched by these speculations and 
guesses—Puerta Vizcaino appears on the title-page as co-editor of 
the Historia. This fact implies, even asserts, a collaboration of 
some sort. The high improbability of any joint-authorship has 
already been shown. What, then, was the nature of his collabora- 
tion? Was he able to ‘promote’ the publication of the work in 
exchange for being recognized as one of its editors, thinking thereby 
to assure himself fame and even fortune? For, as Nombela says, 
‘| . . obras como la de los Templos de Espafia [labrarfan] la 
fortuna de quienes la escribieran y editasen.”’ *! 

Still other questions arise. ~Nombela says, ‘‘Bécquer, Garcia 
Luna y yo . . . convinimos en mantener secreto el proyecto de la 
obra descriptiva de los Templos de Espafia.”* Who told Puerta 
Vizcaino, and why was he brought into the secret? The fact that 
the one published volume did not involve the active collaboration of 

*® Nombela, op. cit., II, 332. If Nombela is to be believed, at least one other 
of his acquaintances liked this name well enough to adopt it when in difficulty: 
“Pero [Ramén] Nocedal hacia tiempo que hab{a cambiado de apellido: al menos 
para D. Carlos [Calderén], se llamaba Andana....” I[bid., IV, 164. 

% Op. cit., I, 167. 

% Op. cit., II, 145. 
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either Garcia Luna or Nombela makes it likely that it was Bécquer 
who shared his plans with the ambitious Puerta Vizcafno. But, 
why? Since there is no evidence other than the presence of his 
name on the title-page to indicate that he had any part in its writing, 
the answer to these questions seems to be precisely as has been 
hinted, that he undertook, and was able, to secure the work’s 
publication, in exchange for which he was to be honored jointly with 
Bécquer as a director. Whether it was done by fair means or foul, it 
is impossible to say; but his réle and methods in disposing of 
Esmeralda arouse suspicion in this instance. It is hardly to be 
thought that Bécquer, young and inexperienced as we know him to 
have been, could have raised the funds for such an enterprise.”* 
Puerta Vizcaino may well have been able by one means or another 
to put the work through the press and before the world, and for this 
he could honorably have been accorded due credit and recognition. 
But the shady side of the man’s character crops out in so openly and 
brazenly laying false claim to glory.* 

Bécquer was just the sort of man to fall into snares set by a 
schemer like Puerta Vizcafno; and it is not surprising that he should 
have allowed the latter’s name to take precedence over his on the 
title-page, or even have permitted its owner to become a propietario. 
His whole life shows that he gave money little importance and not 
much more to fame. His eagerness to see the cherished dreams, in 
which he believed, take form may have induced him to have recourse 
to a more worldly man than himself, especially one whose numerous 
‘practical’ ideas must have appeared quite sound to the impractical 
and trusting poet. Let it be added that Bécquer was not one to 
hold a grudge, even against a person who must have been so ob- 
viously a four-flusher as was Puerta Vizcaino, and even though he 
had previously been his victim. 

A second story substantiates the belief that Puerta Vizcaino was 
nothing less than a four-flusher, a farceur. Although it has nothing 
directly to do with the Historia, it should be recounted here because 
of the important light it throws upon the character of the villain 
of this little drama. In the Madrid of that day authors had no 
easy time of it and lived as best they could. Consequently many 
works by indigent writers were published under the name of another 

23 “Para dicha empresa gigantesca necesitaba del concurso de un capitalista. 

.” Lépez Niifiez, loc. cit. 

™% Nor was glory enough. It is not too surprising that he seems to have 
turned out to be joint owner of the copyright as well: On the back of the title-page 


appears, Rubert y Pta., propietarios. Here Pita. is unquestionably an abbreviation 
of Puerta. 
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than the real author, or at best anonymous collaboration brought 
fame and money to one and left another in oblivion and poverty. 
Victims for a while of this practice were Fernandez y Gonzdlez and 
Pérez Escrich, who were later to achieve the summit of popularity 
in the romantic novel. Another such was a certain Pedro Escamilla, 
a young writer of great talent, ‘‘que hizo comedias, dramas y 
novelas, primero para el librero y después para algunos autores 
perezosos 0 aficionados a engalanarse con plumas ajenas.”’ * 
In the year 1863 Nombela’s old friend bobs up again: 


Aquel Juan de la Puerta Vizcaino de quien hablé al contar como se 
arregl6 para conseguir que unos editores nos comprasen a Garcfa Luna, a 
Bécquer y a m{ el drama Esmeralda . . . tenfa talento sin duda alguna 
para explotar a sus préjimos de todas clases y condiciones; pero no era 
escritor mds que de cartas preparatorias de sus originales y siempre 
lucrativas empresas. 

Sorprendié a los que le conocfamos, que la casa de Manini hermanos 
anunciase y publicase dos novelas suyas de grandes dimensiones, que no 
dejaron de tener éxito a pesar de no ser conocido como autor en la esfera 
literaria ... 

En los efrculos de los literatos, no sé si con verdad, pero seguramente 
con verosimilitud, corrié la voz de que las novelas de Puerta Vizcafno 
estaban escritas por Escamilla.* 


Such stories are enough to make us strongly suspicious of the 
character of the man whose name on the title-page of the Historia 
de los templos proclaims him to be the collaborator of Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer, publicly declares that an obscure individual, today found 
only with effort, takes precedence over a man who was to become 
one of Spain’s best known poets and whose personal integrity has 
never been questioned. It is hard indeed to give Puerta Vizcaino 
the benefit of any doubt. 


A review of the evidence against this literary ‘kibitzer’ shows 
it to be of two kinds, that which concerns his possible rdéle as 


*% Nombela, op. cit., III, 331. Nombela adds (p. 333): “De gran inteligencia, 
de fecunda imaginacién , poeta lfrico, autor dramdtico y novelista, daba pena verle 
convertido en un bohemio que malbarataba sus producciones y pudiendo ganar 
honra y provecho, se conformaba con hacer una vida a la vez laboriosa y misera- 
ble.” Escamilla later published many plays and novels under his own name and 
achieved no small amount of fame among readers and theater-goers. 

* Op. cit., IIT, 332. Interestingly enough, Hurtado and Gonzilez Palencia 
think Escamilla either a fake or a pseudonym: “. . . Julidn Castellanos y Velasco, 
autor de las novelas que aparecian a nombre de Pedro Escamilla ....” (Op. cit., 
p. 998). This statement can have little face value, indeed considerably less than 
the recollections of Nombela, for it is supported by no authority, and appears in a 
work whose chief virtue is not accuracy. 
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co-editor of the Historia, and which is drawn from the work itself, 
and that which deals with him as author and man. Summarizing 
information of the first type, we find that Bécquer fathered the idea 
of the Historia and planned it; that although he expected to make 
use of collaborators in its writing, he reserved for himself alone the 
post of editor, and that he had no intention of including Puerta 
Vizcaino among the authors, for the latter’s name does not appear in 
the published list of projected contributors to the work. Further- 
more we find that not only was his co-editor not contemplated as 
one of the redactores, but he did in fact have no share whatever in its 
composition, while Bécquer’s part was considerable. Not even did 
he have a hand in the introduction, which is signed by Bécquer alone. 
Nor is the detail of his name following Bécquer’s at the foot of both 
dedications proof that he had any part in the composition of even 
these short passages. 

The biographical evidence is very scanty and comes from two 
sources, works of general reference and memoirs—specifically those 
of Julio Nombela; but it supports the inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from the facts already given. Nowhere do we find any dates 
of birth or death; in fact, no data of a truly specific and reliable 
character regarding Puerta Vizcafno appear—even many of the 
works attributed to him may have been, indeed, probably were, 
written by others. Finally, the two stories from Nombela’s 
memoirs, making due allowance for the lapse of time before they 
were put down and for hearsay, indicate not only that he was not of 
irreproachable repute, but that he was the very sort of person who 
would bid for glory that rightfully belonged to another in claiming 
authorship of works that were not his. 

One more point seems to give considerable weight to the case 
against his collaboration, namely the nature of the work as planned 
by Bécquer. It is recorded by Nombela: 


Lo que Gustavo pretendfa, era hacer un grandioso poema en el que 
la fe cristiana, sencilla y humilde, ofreciese el inconmensurable y es- 
pléndido cuadro de las bellezas del Catolicismo. Cada catedral, cada 
basilica, cada monasterio, seria un canto del poema. La idea, el senti- 
miento estarfan expresados por la fabrica con el mérmol, la madera, el 
hierro, el bronce, la plata, el oro, las piedras preciosas al servicio de artis- 
tas, arquitectos, pintores y escultores. A estas expléndidas formas 
darian alma la oracién, la liturgia, el sencillo, severo y solemne canto 
llano, las melodfas del érgano, los simbolos de los dogmas, la elocuencia 
sagrada .. .?” 


27 Nombela, op. cit., II, 134. 
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Was the man whose name leads Bécquer’s on the title-page one 
who could enter into actual collaboration on such a lofty under- 
taking? It seems unlikely, if the stories told by Nombela are true. 

There are, it must be admitted, weaknesses in the evidence 
offered, not the least of which is its insufficiency, which make it 
impossible to state irrefutably that Juan de la Puerta Vizcafno 
had no part in the redaction of the Historia, that Bécquer was its 
sole editor, and that the latter was vilely imposed upon by the 
former. But that which has been put forth here is, nevertheless, 
sufficient in quantity and character not only to cast grave doubts 
upon Puerta Vizcafno’s claim to co-editorship with Bécquer, but 
indeed to make us feel fairly certain that the author-to-be of the 
Rimas was once again the victim of a scheming and unscrupulous 
entrepreneur whose energy was devoted to the exercise of his wits 
rather than to efforts to enrich the literature of his country. 

Pauut Patrick ROGERS 


Oberlin College 














UNAMUNO’S RELATIONS WITH GALDOS 


I 


N the history of Galdés’ relations with the leading men of the 
so-called ‘‘Generation of 1898,’’ interest centers mainly in what 
has come to be regarded as the enmity between Unamuno and the 
celebrated novelist. Certain though it is that the Salamantine sage 
was not always serene in his judgment of Galdés nor guarded in 
his expression, the motives which inspired him will perhaps forever 
remain a subject for pure speculation. One hesitates to accept the 
facile explanation current in the literary cénacles of Madrid that 
Unamuno’s relations with Galdés became strained after the latter 
had assumed the leadership of the Republican-Socialist coalition in 
1910, a leadership for which the philosopher felt better qualified by 
virtue of his relative youth and superior spiritual power. Equally 
inadmissible, because it oversimplifies the problem, is the belief held 
by members of the Galdés family that Unamuno’s harsh and arbi- 
trary pronouncements, whether in print or in private conversation, 
were in the nature of vengeance for the slight esteem in which Don 
Benito presumably held him. Since all available documentary evi- 
dence fails to establish a case of unmistakable personal animosity, 
it would seem imprudent to level against Unamuno in this instance, 
as well as elsewhere, graver charges than fierce independence of 
temperament and supreme egotism.' 

In his first recorded sally against Galdés, in 1896, Unamuno 
already establishes what henceforth became his critical norm with 
reference to this author—a curious mixture of stinted praise, out- 
right condemnation and helpful suggestions. Significantly enough, 
he has chosen to evaluate Galdés the dramatist, for at this time 
Don Miguel was seriously considering a shift in his own literary 
activity from the novel to the drama.? He expresses the opinion 
that Spain is in need of a truly national theatre which must draw 
its vitality and substance from popular experience and from concrete 
dramatic episodes of everyday life. It is indeed regrettable, he 

1The material on which the present study is based falls into three cate- 
gories : casual and brief references to Galdés made by Unamuno in several essays; 
a few speeches reported in the Madrid and provincial press; excerpts from his 


correspondence carried on with the novelist between 1898 and 1912. 
* See infra. 
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states, that Galdés, who attempted something of the sort once, has 
missed many other opportunities because of his complete absorption 
in the novel. This is the way Unamuno both stings and soothes 
Don Benito: 


Galdés ha intentado llevar a la escena el coro futuro en su Gerona, 
drama nacionalista. jAh! Si en un marco como el de Gerona hubiera 
puesto, dandole la vida que tiene Realidad, el pensamiento inicial de 
La de San Quintin, drama de endeble alegorismo y de un simbolismo 
ultra-esquemAtico y candidfsimo en que se ven los hilos todos del reverso 
del tapiz, jqué drama popular si hubiera hecho eso! O si hubiera llevado 
a las tablas su Leén Roch, su Dofia Perfecta,’ su Gloria, lo mejor de su 
ingenio acaso, lo mds fresco sin duda, lo que le brotaba de la conciencia 
espontdnea antes de que diera en el zumbido de las correas sin fin nove- 
lescas.* 


It is quite possible that when the above was written Unamuno 
and Galdés had not yet met personally. Their first meeting ap- 
parently took place a short while later, but their early contacts were 
soon interrupted by Unamuno’s departure for Salamanca. It would 
seem that Galdés took the initiative to continue the new friendship 
by writing a letter to Don Miguel concerning his essay on the lack 
of sociability. This marked the beginning of an extended but 
intermittent correspondence which, on Unamuno’s side, is character- 
ized by extreme sincerity, affability, respect—even admiration—and 
self-revelation. In his letters to Gald6és the Salamanca professor 
readily reveals his thoughts, convictions, hopes and disappoint- 
ments. In their totality they reflect a close ideological attachment 
to Galdés and a degree of dependence on him for literary counsel 
and guidance. 

The very first letter, dated Salamanca, November 30, 1898, 
strikes a fairly intimate note. Unamuno confides to Galdés that 
since his arrival at his post he has withdrawn into himself. At 
times he feels as if he were the protagonist of El amigo Manso. 
‘“‘iSi usted supiera cuantas veces recuerdo 4 su Amigo Manso!”’ 
exclaims Unamuno. ‘No es que lo haya visto, lo he sentido dentro 
de mf.”’* Of late he has become so hypochondriacal that the ‘‘ente 

*It is curious that Unamuno should include this novel, for he must have 
known that the drama based on it was produced in Madrid, January 28, 1896, 
approximately six months before the date of this article. 

«Cf. “La regeneracién del teatro espafiol,” in Espafia Moderna, July, 1896, 

. 3l. 
. 5 All excerpts from the Unamuno letters, which the Galdés heirs very gener- 


ously made available to the present writer, are here reproduced without any 
changes in punctuation or orthography. 
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de raz6n’’ in his own Paz en la guerra is in reality he himself. 
However, for the pleasure of association with Galdés he would 
perhaps gladly emerge from his retirement. 


Desde que fuf a usted presentado por Villegas y charlamos un rato 
sentia vivo escozor de que volviéramos a vernos, mds despacio y con 
mayor calma. Eran muchas las cosas que tenia que decir a usted, con 
cuyas obras me he recreado tanto de muchacho. Atin recuerdo alguna 
noche en vela leyendo alguna de sus primeras novelas. jCuantas cosas 
puse en su Leén Roch mientras lo leia! jCudntas en Dojia Perfecta! 


In his childhood, continues Unamuno, he drew delight from the 
novels of Galdés; now, in his maturer years, he feels that he might 
discover counsel and guidance in their author personally. He does 
not think that he himself will resume writing novels, for he finds the 
task arduous. Besides, imperceptibly like Galdés, he has found 
himself attracted to the theatre. ‘‘En lo que sf he venido a dar,” 
Unamuno confesses, not without some surprise, in the same letter, 
“es en lo que no cref nunca, en lo mismo en que fué usted 4 dar: 
en el teatro.”” He has drifted into the drama while attempting to 
write a ‘novelita,’ but he is not quite sure of his powers for this work. 
Galdés could be practically helpful to him. ‘‘Con usted que tiene 
experiencia del teatro,’”” Unamuno throws out a strong hint, “‘y que 
de la novela ha ido a él; con usted. quisiera hablar de ello.” 

The drama which is engaging his attention at present deals with 
religious subjectivity. Some say that this is not a Spanish trait— 
and it may well be true, for religion in Spain, asserts Unamuno, has 
none of the mystic qualities which make of it a matter of personal 
relation with God. Galdés’ own Nazarin makes this clear by in- 
ference. ‘‘Cuando lef su Nazarfn,’’ Unamuno continues, “‘se me 
ocurrieron muchas cosas que por esta condenada insociabilidad de 
que me quejo en el articulo que ha ocasionado su carta, no le escribf. 
Su Nazarin de usted se mueve, aunque con amplitud y vigor, en el 
moralismo latino . . .’”—which is not mysticism. 

And as if recalling subconsciously that in 1896 he probably 
included Nazarin in Galdés’ ‘“‘zumbido de las correas sin fin noveles- 
cas,”’ * Unamuno abruptly passes on to jot down a few remarks on 
the drama Realidad, which on the same occasion he had praised for 
its vitality. The essence of his comment is that Orozco, the central 
figure of this drama, is a real living character. 


De otra cosa tengo que hablarle a usted y es de Orozco, de su Orozco, 
a quien he conocido y tratado y de quien me despedi no hace muchos 


* See supra. 
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dias. Iba 4 America. Es un hermoso drama, todo un drama que ha 
trascurrido silencioso en una villa muerta de esta provincia. jQué pena 
me daba verle acariciar 4 mis hijos, él, que no podta tenerlos, cada vez 
que venfa a verme! Usted no sabe lo que sintio cuando vié en el libro 
de usted un reflejo tan real de si mismo, y mucho mds cuando usted no 
le conocfa siquiera. 


The closing words of Unamuno’s first—and long—letter to 
Galdés confirm beyond any doubt the genuine delight which he 
derived from his nascent friendship with the novelist. They express 
more warmth and have a more sincere ring than some of the phrases 
with which he closes on other occasions.’ ‘“‘No sabe usted cuanto 
celebro,” says Unamuno feelingly, ‘“‘que mi articulo haya provo- 
cado un reanudamiento de relaciones interrumpidas no bien co- 
menzadas, cuando apenas hacian mds que iniciarse. jEs tan grato 
encontrar eco!” 

How close and intimate this friendship grew cannot even be 
inferred either from the correspondence or from other documentary 
evidence. The next direct contact between the two men took place 
in 1901, occasioned by the noisy success of Electra. Unamuno did 
not witness the disorderly first performance of the night of January 
30, nor did he participate in the riotous demonstrations outside the 
theatre. He was in Salamanca at the time, and from there he 
extended his congratulations to Galdés, under date of February 1, 
in the following laconic message: ‘‘Que se repita mucho su Electra y 
que nos dé usted nuevos dramas. Y con un aplauso y un apretén 
de manos se le despide su afmo amigo y admirador. . . .”’ There 
is in this message none of the unrestrained enthusiasm with which 
Pio Baroja and Ramiro de Maeztu, among others, hailed the play 
as the dawn of a new era in Spain and as the rallying point for the 
young generation.* Nevertheless, it would not be rash to assume 
that Unamuno probably shared, in part at least, the reaction of the 
“‘ninety-eighters,”’ for, significantly enough, he chose ‘‘Galdés en 
1901” as the title of a brief necrological article which he published 
in Espafia (January 8, 1920), the newspaper of the younger writers 
of that period. Respectful and even slightly eulogistic in all his 
observations this time, Unamuno views the Galdés of 1901 in retro- 
spect thus: 

7 Some frequently recurring formulas are: ‘‘Un abrazo de su amigo que le 
admira y quiere”; ‘‘Sabe que admira su labor y le quiere su amigo”; “‘Y con un 
apretén de manos se le despide su afmo amigo y admirador.” 

*Cf. Pio Baroja, ‘“‘Galdés vidente,” in El Pats, January 30, 1913. This 


article originally appeared in the same paper in 1901, shortly after the production 
of Electra. 
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Y lleg6 un dia en que fué aclamado ptblicamente, en que el grito de 
“‘1Viva Galdés!,” proferido estentéreamente en la calle—jverdad, amigo 
Maeztu?—parecia el santo y sefia de una rebelién, ya que no de una 
guerra civil. Pero el hombre que con ojos de novelista vié, a sus vein- 
ticinco afios, la revolucién de septiembre, la de 1868—y permanecié 
siempre fiel a su ideologfa liberal—y vié luego la segunda carlistada, no 
logré ver, al conjuro de su Electra, nada de lo que viera siendo joven. 


Unamuno does not here mean to criticize Galdés for failing to seize 
the opportunity for national leadership which was furnished by the 
stormy success of Electra; in a sense he is pleased that such was the 
case. ‘‘ E130 de enero de 1901,” comments Unamuno after pointing 
out that Galdés attempted in this play to convert an anecdote into 
a category,® ‘‘Galdés fué el hombre del dfa. La muerte vuelve a 
convertirle en actualidad. Pero su obra novelesca y dramdtica, que 
es su alma eterna, se salvard de la terrible actualidad que tantos 
estragos hace y que a tantos mata. jAy del que se pasa la vida 
siendo el hombre del dfa!’’ 

Perhaps for Unamuno Galdés was ‘“‘el hombre del dia” only 
once, but not so for the rest of young Spain—and this apparently 
disturbed the Salamanca professor.'° Early in 1904, M. Ephrem 
Vincent conducted an enquéte among the literary figures of Spain 
for the purpose of drawing a composite moral and spiritual picture 
of the youth of the period. Unamuno’s reply is not in the least 
flattering to his contemporaries. He describes them as malicious, 
conceited, pedantic, decadent, disrespectful and out of touch with 
the realities of Spanish life. Despite their vaunted independence, 
in their state of disorientation they are sighing for a leader. In his 
opinion, such a leader would have to be an old writer. ‘‘Je ne veux 

* The reference is to the famous Ubao affair to which the plot of Electra 
bears a striking resemblance. 

10 The success of Zl Abuelo (produced February 14, 1904) was celebrated 
with an impressive homenaje in Fornos. Martinez Sierra, Pérez de Ayala and 
José Ortega y Gasset sat down at the same table with the Quinteros, Pio Baroja, 
Azorin, Valle Incl4n and Maeztu to honor Galdés for placing so high the name 
of Spain abroad and to give evidence of their devotion and admiration for the 
novelist and dramatist. The guest of honor, despite his notorious oratorical 
disability, eloquently praised the gathering and emphasized the perfect accord 
which existed between their and his convictions about life, art, and national 
welfare. He felt proud to find himself working in the ranks of Spanish youth. 
“Y si alguna vez,” Galdés protested modestly, “‘vuestra benevolencia me coloca 
en sitio delantero, lo hacéis atendiendo al privilegio de los afios y a que me ha 
tocado llevar una bandera, que en cierto modo, no carece de significacién gloriosa, 


la bandera de la tenacidad, que no soltaré de mi mano sino con la vida.” Cf. 
A. G., “Banquete a Galdés,” in El Globo, March 17, 1904. 
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pas pour notre jeunesse intellectuelle,” stipulates Unamuno, 
‘“‘d’autre avenir fécond que celui qu’ elle aura en s’unissant sous la 
direction d’un vieux maitre (certains indiquent déja Galdés, fermant 
les yeux devant les insuffisances que cet esprit peut comporter) et 
avec le drapeau ‘blanc’ du radicalisme en vue d’une action sociale 
dans le sens le plus progressif.’’"* Defining more concretely the 
personality of the ‘vieux maitre’ whom he has in mind, Unamuno 
adds: ‘‘Je dois vous avertir que j’appelle vieux un homme qui a 
dépassé la cinquantaine, encore qu’il ait conservé la juvénilité de 
son esprit et de son corps, un homme qui ait sa renommée faite, qui 
ne puisse inspirer de soupcgons ni provoquer des compétitions.”’ 

It is to be regretted that Unamuno referred so cryptically to 
Galdés’ ‘insuffisances,’ for his definition of the ideal ‘vieux mattre’ 
would seem to fit the novelist.% Perhaps he disqualified Galdés for 
leadership because the common action which he, Unamuno, urged 
on the youth of Spain would have to be based on religion, which he 
regarded as the fundamental national problem and at the bottom 
of even the so-called social-economic problems.“ It was a grave 
error—and here he perhaps had reference to Galdés—to attempt to 
convert the Spaniard into a freethinker before converting him into 
a free-believer. ‘‘Sans passer par la liberté de la conscience chré- 
tienne,”’ remonstrates Don Miguel, ‘‘on veut nous amener & je ne 
sais quelle libre conscience humaine.”’ 

If the reference to Galdés in the letter to M. Vincent was in- 
tended by Unamuno as a warning against the possible leadership of 
Don Benito, it was not long before he realized the error of his 
strategy and endeavored to establish a common front with the 
novelist. In a letter dated Salamanca, July 14, 1905, Unamuno 
requests a meeting with Galdés. ‘‘Porque tambien yo quiero 
hablar con usted,’ he urges, ‘‘—mejor a solas—muy detenidamente 
de ese plan de accion colectiva sobre el que he pensado algo y sobre 
el que tengo ideas bastante claras y precisas.” This plan for 
collective action was presumably first conceived by Galdés and was 
accepted by Unamuno in principle. What separated the two men 
was the fact that Galdés was in 1905 a partisan Republican, whereas 

"Cf. E. Vincent, “Lettres espagnoles—La jeunesse littéraire—Une lettre 
d’Unamuno sur les jeunes,” in Mercure de France, vol. XLIX (February, 1904), 
p. 558. 

2 Loc. cit. 

48 For an improvised explanation of this term, see Unamuno’s letter to the 
present writer, at the end of this study. 

4 Op. cit., p. 559. 

6 Td., p. 560. 
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Unamuno, as this same letter reveals, identified himself only with a 
‘‘radicalismo posibilista’’—he did not believe in partisanship. But 
the slight disagreement could not disrupt their friendship. Una- 
muno humbly solicits Galdés’ opinion about bis Vida de Don Quijote 
y Sancho and closes the letter with ‘‘Sabe que admira su labor y le 
quiere su amigo. . . .” 

One is strongly tempted to question the sincerity of the admira- 
tion and friendship which Unamuno professes for Galdés in their 
private correspondence. Of some significance in this connection is 
Unamuno’s reported estimate of Galdés at the time of the production 
of Amor y Ciencia (November 7, 1905). Sorel records the following 
conversation with Don Miguel: 


—Usted, Sorel, trata a Galdés, jno es verdad? 

—Somos amigos. 

—jY cémo le ha resultado lo de Amor y Ciencia? Porque de amor 
no sé cémo andar4; pero lo que es de ciencia no sabe. 

—Unamuno, esté usted siendo injusto con don Benito; los hombres 
de genio siempre son sabios. 

—Insisto en que de ciencia esté limpio. Apuesto doble contra sen- 
cillo a que, por no saber, no sabe ni el teorema de Pitdgoras, ni siquiera 
enunciarlo. Y en cuanto a lo de genio, lo es indudablemente; es el genio 
de la avaricia.'® 


Whether authentic or apocryphal, the above anecdote never 
reached Galdés, for shortly afterwards he sent Unamuno a copy of 
his latest novel Casandra. Unamuno’s letter of acknowledgment, 
dated December 25, 1905, reveals a sustained friendship, admiration 
and, to some extent, reciprocity of ideas and mutual influence. Of 
Casandra Unamuno says: “‘ Es esta de sus tltimas obras que conozco 
aquella en que encuentro mds calor. A mi me ha sugerido varias 
consideraciones que pienso exponer.” One of these ‘considera- 
ciones’ is the need for telling the truth as—one is led to infer—Galdés 
has done in this novel. On this point Unamuno becomes fairly 
impassioned. Like Galdés he intends to say quite a bit about Dofia 
Juana (the symbolic protagonist of Casandra) and her resurrection. 
Yet he cannot agree with Don Benito that science can free ‘‘el pobre 
Dios preso de la materia.” He offers no specific alternative to 
science; vaguely he suggests a humble, suffering, personal God. 

Evidently the religious problem constituted one of the interests 
which Unamuno and Galdés had in common, but they naturally 
differed on the means and the form of the solution. However, this 


16 Cf. Julidn Sorel, Los hombres del 98: Unamuno, Madrid, 1917, pp. 37-38. 
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difference did not prevent Galdés from keeping up with Unamuno’s 
writings on the subject. In a letter dated December 8, 1906, 
Unamuno thanks Galdés for congratulating him on his contribu- 
tions to the Diario Universal in connection with the religious ques- 
tion and in turn he congratulates the novelist on the publication 
of Prim. And as in his other letters, Unamuno continues here with 
a recital of his latest reflections and literary activity. He has lost 
faith in liberalism as a means of combating religious orders and 
Catholic bigotry in Spain; he has even abandoned the scheme for 
united action through a ‘“‘radicalismo posibilista.” As a form of 
spiritual compensation he has turned to poetry. He has written 
eighty-seven ‘ versos’—fifty-nine of them in the course of the current 
year—which he intends to publish with a prologue. And Unamuno 
copies the prologue which is sixty lines long! 

The Galdés correspondence files contain no letters from Unamuno 
between 1907 and 1912, but this need not be interpreted as a sever- 
ance of relations between them. When, in 1907, the editor of La 
reptblica de las letras invited ‘old’ and ‘young’ writers to participate 
in an “‘homenaje de la cuartilla’’ tendered Gald6és, Unamuno replied 
with a message conceived in terms of delicate appreciation. It 
deserves to be quoted at length. 


Todo hombre noble debe levantar un altar en su corazén a todos 
aquellos que en una 6 en otra edad de su vida le deleitaron el 4nimo con- 
sol4ndole de haber nacido y pobldndole la fantasia de personas mds 
interesantes que aquellas en cuyo roce tenemos que vivir y sufrir. . . . 
Todo hombre completo debe llevar en sf los hombres todos por que ha 
ido pasando, pues la evolucién fecunda integra los estados sucesivos. . . . 
Tuve yo una [etapa] en mis afios juveniles en que rend{ fervoroso culto 
4 la obra de Galdés. Leén Roch, Gloria, Marianela, Tormento, Lo pro- 
hibido, etc., hicieron mis delicias, y mds adelante Realidad en el teatro. 
Y por esto, en uno de los altares de mi corazén se levanta D. Benito 
Pérez Galdés.”” 


Notwithstanding this glowing tribute, the members of the Galdés 
family have repeatedly asserted, without offering documentary 
evidence in corroboration of their assertion, that at this time the 
novelist’s relations with Unamuno were gradually becoming more 
and more strained; that while they met frequently to discuss their 
respective réles in the solution of the church problem, Galdés found 
these meetings increasingly irksome and was irritated by Unamuno’s 
aggressiveness and arbitrariness. It would seem, however, that the 
Spanish public knew nothing of the estrangement progressing be- 


17 Cf. La repiiblica de las letras, vol. I, no. 15 (July 22, 1907). 
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tween the two men; in fact, in the spring of 1910 they were ap- 
parently in complete accord and headed the monster anticlerical 
demonstration for which the masses had been prepared by the 
continued performances of Casandra, first produced in the Teatro 
Espafiol the night of February 28, 1910. Moreover, the two re- 
maining letters from Unamuno to Galdés in 1912 reveal, at least 
on the part of the former, continued friendship, respect and admira- 
tion; all of which, to be sure, may have been inspired by Unamuno’s 
need of professional assistance that Galdés was in a position to 
render him. 

It was to Galdés as the director of the Teatro Espafiol that 
Unamuno addressed himself in 1912 and requested his official inter- 
vention in behalf of his tragedy Fedra. The letter containing this 
request is sufficiently important to be quoted in toto. 


[Salamanca ] 


26 IX 12 
Sr. D. Benito Pérez Galdés 


Ante todo mi mds cordial enhorabuena porque oigo decir que va 
usted mejorando de su vista, mi querido amigo y maestro. Y mi en- 
horabuena también por la laboriosidad y brio juveniles que a sus afios 
conserva cuando tantos otros mucho mds jovenes y que han trabajado 
menos decaen. Siga usted dindonos ese ejemplo y ese consuelo. 

Y ahora a mi pleito. El cual es que tengo escrita desde hace cerca 
de un afio una tragedia: Fedra, con el argumento mismo de las de Euripides 
y Racine sélo que modernizado, cristianizado y puesto en la epoca actual. 
Es una tragedia en que he tendido a la m&xima sencillez; el ntimero de 
personajes, tres principales (Fedra, su marido e Hipdlito, hijo de éste y 
entenado de aquella) y tres accesorios; la misma decoraci6n—que puede 
ser cualquier de casa—en los tres actos, y nada de episodios. Trajes 
los de la calle. Quisiera llevarlo al Espafiol a ver si en la temporada 
que va a empezar me lo ponen y por eso le escribo a usted. Digame, 
pues, si se la envfo a usted ahi, o a Madrid, o a otra persona. 

Creo haber hecho una obra de pasién, sin doble fondo ni intencién 
diddctica alguna y con un maximo de concentracién de frase y un minimo 
de retérica. Usted lo juzgara. 

Ya sabe usted, mi querido maestro y amigo, que soy un profesor de 
lengua y literatura griegas—no me atrevo a decir un helenista—y este 
es un ensayo de renovacién y modernizacién de los viejos temas. Y este 
del amor irresistible de la madrastra por su hijastro es el primero que 
me tenté. 

Supongo que estard usted lleno de compromisos para el Espafiol mas 
espero haya un hueco para mi. 

Otro dia de otras cosas. 

Y ya sabe cuan de veras es su amigo su admirador 

MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 
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The autograph bears the notation ‘‘Contestado el 5 de Octubre de 
1912” in the hand of Pablo Nougués, Galdés’ secretary. There 
must have been more correspondence relative to this tragedy, for 
another notation by the secretary reads thus: ‘‘ Vuelto a escribir en 
9 de Dic® de 1912 = Que Fedra debe ser magnifica mas dificil de 
poner con los elementos del Espafiol. Que la envie y se estudiard 
el medio de estrenarla. Que envie tambien La Venda, obra en un 
acto que, segin José de Armesto, es preciosa.”” Unamuno lost little 
time in forwarding the manuscript of Fedra, as may be gathered 
from his letter dated December 11, 1912, the last one in Galdés’ 
files. In this letter Unamuno repeats the substance of his auto- 
criticism as revealed above. He likewise speaks of his other dra- 
matic works and predicts failure for them on the stage, due perhaps 
to his unwillingness to pay court to the theatrical world and to waste 
time in the literary circles of Madrid. Unamuno closes this letter 
with the statement that he will discuss all these matters personally 
with Galdés in Madrid. 

There remains only one more record, dating from 1918, of the 
relations between Unamuno and Galdés during the latter’s lifetime. 
It is not unlikely that after 1912 the two literary figures had little 
or no opportunity for consultation or codéperation in national affairs, 
for Galdés had all but withdrawn completely from public life after 
the virtual loss of his sight. He continued, however, making ap- 
pearances at political gatherings and demonstrations—one might 
say in a symbolic capacity. Thus, at a meeting held in Madrid, 
October 13, 1918, to protest against the then unwarrantedly pre- 
prevailing censorship, Galdés sat at the speaker’s table between 
Mariano de Cavia and Miguel de Unamuno. Incidentally, from 
that same meeting a petition bearing five hundred signatures, 
including that of Galdés, went forth to the Conde de Romanones, 
Minister of Public Instruction, urging the reinstatement of Una- 
muno as Rector of the University of Salamanca. Since the gather- 
ing was not assembled to honor Galdés, the opening remarks of 
Unamuno’s speech are of particular interest. 


Y ahora os voy a decir yo, amigos y compafieros mfos, que era un 
mozo cuando estaba naciendo la patria civil dentro de mi alma, y vibrando 
todavia el recuerdo reciente de la fecunda guerra civil cuando senti 
estallar sobre mi cabeza las bombas con que los trogloditas castigaban 
inicuamente a la invicta villa de mi cuna natal, que era en aquella época 
cuando temblaba también mi corazén sobre las péginas de La familia de 
Leén Roch, de Gloria, de Dofia Perfecta, de los primeros Episodios de 
nuestro noble Don Benito, y que acaso aquellos episodios determinaron 
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una de mis primeras vocaciones y me movieron a ponerme a escribir, 


por mi parte, el relato de aquella lucha de que fuf, siendo nifio, tes- 
tigo. .. .™ 


The current belief concerning Unamuno’s unfriendly attitude 
toward Galdés cannot be based on anything that the Salamantine 
sage said or wrote before the novelist’s death; it is in his spoken and 
written pronouncements after January 4, 1920, that a basis for the 
prevailing notion is readily discernible. Even before the remains 
of Galdés had been laid to rest, Don Miguel appraised the entire 
Galdosian literary structure in terms which could not have been 
calculated to glorify the achievement.’* His appraisal might be 
summed up as follows. 

In the works of Galdés there is a marked lack of ‘‘doctrina” of 
any sort—reflective, dogmatic or dialectical. His own personal 
“‘doctrina’’ was limited to the candid, simple, romantic and generous 
“‘progresismos”’ of the revolution of September 1868. It is incorrect 
to assert that Galdés deals with Spanish society of the nineteenth 
century; in reality, only the intellectually and morally impoverished 
society of the Restoration is reflected in his works. His picture of 
the middle class enables one to understand the Spanish tragi-comedy 
of 1920. In the last analysis, Galdés does not depict a society but 
the masses; he did not sense what is to-day called the “social 
question,”’ and one should not mistake his elementary and simple 
psychology for sociology. There is not in all his novels and dramas 
a single character of robust and powerful individuality who knows 
how to defy fate and how to create a world for himself. Some of 
his fictional figures were modeled on foreign patterns; Nazarfn was 
begotten by Russian influence, for he was a perfect stranger in the 
Madrid of 1875. In short, the world of Galdés’ creations is a world 
without passion and without action; it is a world which lives but 
which does not generate life; it is a passing world. 

For all its inaccuracies, lack of considered judgment, and contra- 
dictions of specific opinions previously expressed in his letters to 
Galdés, the above estimate by Unamuno cannot yet be termed 
hostile or even wholly unfounded. Similarly, three days later 
Unamuno almost lapsed into eulogy as he focused his attention on 
Galdés in 1901.2 To be sure, he repeats the essence of what he has 
already said about the Galdosian society and characters, but his 


18 Cf. “El banquete de Los Aliados,” in El Liberal, October 14, 1918. 


19 Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, “La sociedad galdosiana,” in El Liberal, Janu- 
ary 5, 1920. 


* Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, “‘Galdés en 1901,” in Espafia, January 8, 1920. 
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general evaluation of Galdés, and particularly his language, is 
moderately generous. Of Galdés’ talents Unamuno says: 


Galdés ha sido el puro y mero literato y mds estrictamente el nove- 
lista, y en su Ultima época el dramaturgo. O mejor atin, el novelista 
en la escena teatral. No fué un profesor, aunque, sin proponérselo, 
haya ensefiado mds cosas que los mds de los profesores; no fué un erftico, 
aunque indirectamente resulte su obra obra de critica; no fué un perio- 
dista, aunque alguna vez escribiera artfculos para periédicos; no fué un 
historiador, a pesar de sus Episodios Nacionales, en que la historia, el 
modo especffico y técnico, se reduce a bien poco—mas histéricas son sus 
Novelas espafiolas contempordneas—; no fué un orador, aunque algunos 
de sus personajes hablen alguna vez oratoriamente; no fué un polftico, 
con todo y haber sido mds de una vez diputado a Cortes. Fué un puro 
y mero literato y laboriosfsimo. 

El ejemplo moral mds grande que Galdés haya dado a su generacién 
y a la que le sucedié, fué el de su laboriosidad. 


Galdés’ language, which Unamuno characterizes as his supreme 
artistic achievement, he describes thus: 


Y la lengua de Galdés—que es su obra de arte suprema—fluye pau- 
sada, maciza, vasta, compacta, sin cataratas ni rompientes, sin remolinos, 
sin remansos, espejando los dlamos y sauces de las orillas de su cauce y 
el cielo de otofio que le cubre. Sobre este rio no hay tormentas, y bajo 
de él no hay temblores de tierra como ocurre en el tempestuoso de 
Dostoyuski [sic!]. Tampoco Espafia, la de Galdés, es Rusia, digan lo 
que quieran algunos agoreros sofiadores que quieren darnos importancia, 
aunque sea amedrentadora. 


And Unamuno closes this necrological review with the following 
highly respectful conclusion: ‘‘Galdés, el épico en prosa del libera- 
lismo nacional, ha merecido su reposo.”’ 

But one of Unamuno’s pronouncements on Galdés—the only 
comprehensive one which he ever uttered—almost precipitated a 
national scandal in the literary circles of Spain. He was invited by 
the Ateneo of Salamanca to deliver a eulogy on Galdés at a “‘velada 
necrolégica”’ held in the Teatro Bretén, on February 12, 1920. Like 
Shakespeare’s Marcus Antonius, Unamuno apparently came to bury 
Galdés, not to praise him—and bury him he did. The storm of 
protest which his speech aroused did not soon subside. The press 
of Madrid and of the provinces printed extensive and heated com- 
ments on it.2! Indignation ran high and found impassioned ex- 
pression, ‘Cuando hace algunos dfas,’’ reads one indignant protest, 


"Cf. an unsigned dispatch from Madrid, in La Publicidad (Barcelona), 
February 14, 1920. 
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“Unamuno disecaba en Salamanca la obra literaria de don Benito 
Pérez Galdés, los asistentes creyeron ofr un aleteo de cuervos, un 
dolor de carne viva en la sala de autopsias, una palabra dura en 
el responso de un caddver.”’* Some read personal animosity into 
Unamuno’s severity of judgment. ‘‘;Qué le habré negado D. 
Benito a D. Miguel, cuando asi lo trata?’ runs another indignant 
comment. ‘ jNolo creerfa todo lo ‘genio’ que él se figura? jAcaso 
le dejé de citar entre los hombres por él admirados?”’** Andrenio 
came to the defense of Galdés, and in cool and dispassionate terms 
refuted Unamuno’s charges and dismissed his objections by pointing 
out that he neglected the esthetic aspect of Galdés’ works and that 
he had no critical criteria.* Slow in abating, the storm broke again 
several years later when Antonio Espina, in a review of Galdés’ 
posthumously published Fisonomtas Sociales, revived Unamuno’s 
opinions and out of them forged the weapons with which henceforth 
the writers of the post-war generation were to attack the reputation 
of the departed novelist.” 

What did Unamuno say in this notorious speech that he had 
not already said or written before? ** He begins by suggesting that 
he is perhaps not best qualified to pass judgment on Galdés; those 
who might be called his grandchildren could do so more dispassion- 
ately. Being in a sense a son of Galdés’ generation, he will naturally 
display the tendency so typical of children to criticize and rebel 
against their parents. 

He read Galdés when he was a child, but never since ‘‘ por no 
profanar aquellos sentimientos de mi infancia, que este culto creo 
que es un modo de respeto a nosotros mismos.”’ He read him, 
moreover, at a time when “‘atin latian aquellas vibraciones que estan 
en Leén Roch, en Gloria, en Dofia Perfecta. .. .” He will not read 
him again. 

The charm of Galdés’ novels inheres in the fact that in them the 
masses replace reality, that theirs is a world forged out of ingenuous 
illusions. They will bear no comparison with the works of his 
contemporaries—Clarin, Valera, Ayala (sic!) and Pardo Bazin— 

= Cf. H. P. O., “‘Unamuno y Galdés,” in El Correo Espajiol, February 26, 
1920. 

*% Cf. Ezequiel Enderiz, “‘Unamuno,” in La Libertad, February 14, 1920. 


™ Cf. Andrenio, ‘‘Unamuno y Galdés,” in La Vanguardia (Barcelona), Feb- 
ruary 26, 1920. 


#6 Cf. Antonio Espina, “Libro de otro tiempo: Benito Pérez Galdés, Fisono- 
mias Sociales,”’ in Revista de Occidente, vol. I (1924), pp. 114-117. 

2¢ A purportedly full account of the speech appeared in El Adelanto (Sala- 
manca), February 13, 1920. 
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since Galdés never permitted a lyrical, intrusive and personal note 
to penetrate his novels. In them languishes a sad world of silent 
tragedy whose actors are neither peasants nor workers but the 
wretched Spanish middle class which has been lulled to sleep in the 
routine of searching for a government job or its daily bread. And 
this epic of the urban middle class has its own melody—Galdés’ 
language. ‘“‘. . . es la misma sensacién que un viejo aldeano, junto 
a la campana de una cocina del pueblo, cuenta un antiguo relato 
que adormece por la manera de decir; . . . es una lengua cervan- 
tina, no quevediana.” Much of the ambient in which Galdés’ 
fictional world exists is derived from his optimism—the optimism of 
the men of 1868, who believed in progress and in the ideals of justice. 

Drama was not Galdés’ forte. He was applauded, to be sure, 
but the applause was intended for his novels, not for his plays. 
With a certain degree of shrewdness Galdés selected the propitious 
moment for utilizing the stage for political ends. Electra was the 
climactic political event, and it delivered a blow so severe that those 
at whom it was aimed have not forgotten it, nor can they ever forget 
it. Casandra delivered an even ruder blow. It is needless to say 
that Galdés did not solve the problem of clericalism, for it still 
exists today. And for all his apparent success, Galdés’ dramatic 
talent leaves much to be desired. ‘“‘...su estilo es el de coloquio 
familiar, a ratos un poco oratorio, pero sin esos chispazos de pasién, 
tal vez falsos, de gritos, de soberbia que hay que llevar al que escribe 
para las tablas.”’ Apparently forgetting that in 1911-1912, while 
writing Fedra, he insisted on simplicity, naturalness and realness as 
fundamental principles of dramaturgy, Unamuno propounds the 
following creed and, by implication, rejects Galdés’ dramatic efforts. 
“Porque yo creo que el teatro se alimenta y serd eternamente el de 
los trucos, el de las violencias, el de las falsedades, como en el teatro 
de Echegaray que ha de volver con todo su aparato de tragedia y 
de inverosimilitud.”’ 

Viewed in retrospect, says Unamuno, the life of Galdés strikes 
one as sad and even tragic. After he had outlived his works, whose 
sole merit is the example of laboriousness which they furnish, he 
continued working to the very end like a day laborer, and he in- 
evitably repeated himself because he felt that he was getting away 
from himself. And when he died, his personality disappeared to- 
gether with his fictitious world, which has already vanished. It was 
a sacrifice which Galdés could not escape. ‘‘ Yo creo,” generalizes 
Unamuno, ‘‘que quien crea personajes muere en ellos, se entierra 
en ellos; todo Galdés, al sofiar con ellos, al crearlos, se hallaba 
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borrado, difundido entre ellos; y este es su sacrificio; el sacrificio del 
escritor que se hunde con los personajes que crea.”” To be sure, even 
Cervantes is also now a mere name, and his personality is submerged 
in Don Quijote, but—one is tempted to supply the thought which 
Unamuno failed to express completely—whereas Don Quijote still 
lives, Galdés’ characters have gone forever together with the epoch 
which they symbolize. Perhaps it is premature to assert that 
nothing of Galdés will survive permanently in the soul of the Spanish 
race, but one can surely express the fervent hope that it may be so. 
“‘iOjal4 lo de Espafia,’’ prays Unamuno, “‘no acabe en el sainete 
grotesco de la clase media que pinta Galdés!”’ 

These, in brief, are the salient points in Unamuno’s speech as 
reported in the Salamanca press. Although in the main they con- 
stitute an unfavorable commentary, in fairness to their author it 
should be stated that their severity is directed more at Galdés’ 
epoch and his characters which reflect it than at his literary and 
artistic skill. Had Unamuno stopped at these remarks, the storm 
of protest which greeted them would have been unjustified. In 
reality, however, the Salamanca papers failed to report all that he 
had said; the Madrid press supplied the rest. 

Harsh indeed are Unamuno’s other observations on Galdés. He 
ventures the opinion that the novels of Galdés are inferior to those 
of Blasco Ibdfiez and Pardo Bazan, and that because they carry no 
message they are doomed to disappear. There is in them deep 
sadness, little reality and no civic element. Galdés never treated 
the proletarian problem, the agrarian, or any other special question; 
he filled his books with religion and peopled their pages with maniacs. 
And so devoid is Galdés of lyricism that not once has he included 
his native Canary Islands among his settings. It was a futile 
ambition to procure for him the Nobel prize; he did not deserve it. 
Rather than a great writer he was a hard worker who labored not 
for ideas but for money. For financial gain, too, he turned to the 
theatre with notorious lack of success. All his plays were failures 
except El Abuelo, which turned out ‘regular.’ Outside of Spain 
Galdés has no standing, and the comparison between him and 
Tolstoi is admissible provided it is borne in mind that the Russian 
leaned on God while Galdés enjoyed the backing of Sagasta.?’ 

That the reports of the speech in the Madrid and Barcelona press 
are mostly trustworthy may be inferred from the defense which 

27 The summary of the supplement to Unamuno’s speech is based on dis- 


patches in El Heraldo, February 13, 1920, and in La Publicidad, February 14, 
1920. 
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Unamuno made of himself within a week.”* In this defense he seeks 
to take the sting out of some of his remarks by asserting that he 
merely gave his impressions, that he did not attempt to pass judg- 
ment, and that he has the right to speak his mind at any time, with 
or without propriety. No one can compel him to like the hated 
world of which Galdés treats, even if his treatment has resulted in 
admirable novels. Furthermore, it is his personal privilege not to 
wish to reread Galdés’ works, and he states his reason in fairly 
delicate terms thus: ‘‘No quiero poner mi mano de hombre enca- 
necido en luchas sobre el tesoro espiritual de mi juventud.” In his 
present spiritual state he cannot become interested in Galdés’ 
novels which are neither epical nor lyrical. No one knows whether 
the famous novelist ever tried to write verse. Unamuno does not 
deny Galdés’ greatness, but he asserts that his superiority to other 
novelists of the nineteenth century rests on the totality of his output 
and not on any single work. He was a pyramidal writer, so to 
speak, and as a consequence no one novel of his is superior to El 
sombrero de tres picos, El Escdndalo, Sotileza, Pepita Jiménez and 
La Regenta. 

Unamuno’s weak defense of his Salamanca speech—which should 
be regarded only as a tactical manceuvre—did not appease Galdés’ 
staunch supporters. For many years after the incident, and with 
increasing frequency after Antonio Espina’s pronouncements, which 
were regarded in the nature of a reaffirmation of the spirit of Una- 
muno’s criticism, numerous articles in the Spanish press kept the 
controversy alive and often raised it to the category of a burning 
issue. Alberto Insta probably summed up the conviction of those 
who undertook to vindicate the reputation and merit of Galdés 
when he said with reference to what he termed Unamuno’s “tan 
injustas diatribas’”’: ‘‘En Unamuno ha predominado la rebeldfa, 
el ademan iconoclasta y,—todo ha de decirese—cierto anhelo de 
poder politico y de hegemonfa intelectual que acusan un corazén 
despético.’’ *® 

Instia’s observation suggests an acceptable explanation for the 
glaring discrepancy between Unamuno’s public hostility and private 
cordiality toward Galdés. Unamuno’s several appraisals of the 
novelist, precisely because they are inconsistent, contradictory and 
arbitrary, are the expression of an angular temperament and not of 


*8 Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, “‘Con el palo en el bombo,” in El Liberal, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1920. 

2? Cf. Alberto Insta, ‘La memoria de Pérez Galdés,” in Canarias, vol. XVI, 
no. 219 (June 1929). 
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a critical faculty; on the other hand, his cordial relations with Don 
Benito as revealed in their correspondence were perhaps guided by 
some personal aim or ambition in whose realization Galdés might 
have proved extremely helpful. After 1912 the friendship of the 
two men was strained to the breaking point because—and the reason 
is offered by members of the Galdés family—Unamuno failed to 
displace Galdés from his preéminent literary and political position. 
Be that as it may, Unamuno never modified substantially his pub- 
licly expressed opinions about Galdés even after he had been strongly 
reproved for them. The following letter, which is in a very real 
sense Unamuno’s last word on the subject, reveals no change of 
mind or heart on his part.*° 


Sr. D. H. Chonon Berkowitz 
Madrid 


Su carta, sefior mio, ha venido felizmente a distraerme de las pre- 
ocupaciones que actualmente embargan mi d4nimo. Y en cierto modo 
también a sorprenderme. He olvidado ya lo que escribf a M. Ephrem 
Vincent en 1904—hace ya 26 ajfios jfigurese!—y es mds hasta habia 
olvidado que le escribi e incluso su nombre. Ni tengo entre los papeles 
que conservo, ese niimero del Mercure de France. No me es a la vez, 
muy facil volverme a poner en el estado de conciencia que me dicté las 
palabras que usted trascribe. 

Pero de todos modos una cosa s{ que le puedo decir y es que Galdés 
no podfa unir en torno de sf a los j6venes porque era un hombre solitario, 
taciturno—apenas hablaba—de escasa sociabilidad y que vivia una vida 
aparte, absorto en el mundo novelesco que iba creando. Su situacién 
publica y polftica—y sin esta no se puede agrupar a jévenes, ni para 
fines de cultura literaria—fué siempre muy secundaria. No intenté ser 
orador. Los jévenes le respetaban, muchos le querian pero no le trata- 
ban ni le frecuentaban. Tuvo, a la vez, que trabajar para poder vivir 
y esto, a que acaso debemos la vastedad de su obra, contribuyé no poco 
a estropear ésta. Pues no cabe desconocer que con todo su genio, y le 
tuvo como novelista, como hizo del novelar un oficio cayé no pocas veces 
en industrialismo. Se puso a fabricar novelas. Y en serie. Y esta es 
acaso la causa de que sean lefdas menos que lo merecen. Les falta con- 
centracién. Y cuando buscando legitimamente provechos materiales se 
pas6é al teatro—que produce econémicamente mds que la novela—llevé 
a él las notas de su novela. Los personajes de sus dramas y novelas 
hablan demasiado para decir muy poco, se dejan llevar de la voluptuosi- 
dad de la conversacién por la conversacién misma—espafioles de café al 

*° This letter is Unamuno’s reply to a request made by the present writer 


for an explanation of Galdés’ ‘insuffisances’ mentioned in the article by Ephrem 
Vincent. See supra. 
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cabo!—y hasta pronuncian, a modo de discursos, articulos de peridédico. 
Apenas encontraré usted en todo el teatro de Galdés una de las frases— 
como hay tantas en Shakespeare—que definen a un hombre. Como no 
ver usted citados aforismos, sentencias, pensamientos sueltos, de Galdés. 
Todo lo cual le hace intraductible. Estando desterrado en Fuerteven- 
tura volvi a leer casi todo Galdés y me dejaba arrullar, junto al mar, 
por su prosa sin que esta me detuviese nunca. Lef entonces jpor primera 
vez! la que creo su mejor obra Fortunata y Jacinta—Fortunata, como 
mujer, se tiene en pie—pero vi que es una novela estirada para llenar no 
recuerdo si tres o cuatro volimenes. jAquellos inacabables mondélogos 
de los locos o semilocos de sus novelas, llenos de estribillos, muletillas y 
frases hechas! Se vive, se imagina y se siente hoy muy a prisa para 
soportar eso. Me parece que Galdés hoy cansa a los lectores espafioles. 
La difusién es, creo, un defecto muy comtin en nuestra literatura pero él 
la aumenté, sobre todo en sus tiltimos afios. Con todo lo cual creo que 
fué un pintor a las veces genial de aquella sociedad, también difusa, 
crepuscular, casi nebular, rutinaria, del Madrid de fines del siglo XIX, 
donde la tragedia era la falta del sentimiento de ella. 
Es cuanto se le ocurre a su afmo 
MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 
Salamanca 
9 XII 1930. 
H. Cuonon BERKOWITZ 


University of Wisconsin 

















VARIA 


A NOTE ON SPANISH HUMANISM: SEPULVEDA AND 
HIS TRANSLATION OF ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS 


Ir is not necessary to argue against those who write of “‘Spanien, 
das Land ohne Renaissance.””! But before the history of the Spanish 
Renaissance, and particularly of Spanish humanism,’ can be written, we 
need facts. Are we to be satisfied with Menéndez y Pelayo’s “ ;Qué siglo 
aquel en que Septilveda vertia al latin y comentaba con exquisito gusto 
y clara inteligencia del original La Etica, La Politica, los optsculos 
psicolégicos y otros tratados de Aristételes . . .” * or the no more specific 
statements of Bell: ‘‘. . . Erasmus, with whom Vives, Septlveda, Ver- 
gara and others could correspond on equal terms,’’ and “works of such 
profound significance as those of Vives, Sepilveda and others which no 
genuine student of the Renaissance can ignore... ” ? 4 

Even when M. Bataillon tells us that Sepdlveda during his twenty 
years in Italy became one of the principal workers in the recovery of the 
‘“‘true” Aristotle—that task which, “abandonné par les Complutenses,”’ * 
was accomplished in Italy—, even when M. Bataillon tells us this,* we 


1Hans Wantoch, Spanien, Das Land ohne Renaissance; eine kulturpolitische 
Studie, Miinchen, 1927, p. 25: “An der Renaissance . . . war Spanien nicht activ, 
nicht mitschépferisch beteiligt, sondern als Gegenspieler, als hemmende, zersetz- 
ende, endgiiltig bis zu einem gewissen Grade riickschraubende Gegenkraft.”’ 
Cf. H. Morf, “Die iberische Halbinsel hat keine eigentliche Renaissance erlebt’’ 
(Die Kultur der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1909, Teil I, Abteil XI, i, p. 220); other 
examples cited by Bell in his “Notes on the Spanish Renaissance,” Revue His- 
panique, 1930, LXXX, 319-325. 

“Credo que un lavoro complessivo sull’umanesimo ispanico, spentosi il 
Bonilla, ci verra dato dal Bataillon.”” (A. Farinelli, Jialia e Spagna, Torino, 
1929, II, 113, n. 2.) M. Bataillon’s marvellous Erasme et l’Espagne, Paris, 1937, 
represents a great advance with reference to many points of Spanish humanism; 
but it obviously could not extend far beyond the material promised by the title. 

3 La ciencia espafiola, Madrid, 1915, I, 66-67. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 355, 533. Mr. Bell’s monograph, Juan Ginés de Sepiilveda, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1925 (Hispanic Soc. of America, Hispanic Notes and Mono- 
graphs, vol. XXIV) is valuable but disappointing in that it does not evaluate 
Septilveda’s achievement. In J. E. Sandys’ A Hist. of Classical Scholarship, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1908, vol. II, p. 158, we read only that “‘In 1548 Aristotle’s 
Politics was translated into Latin by the Spanish scholar Septlveda but the trans- 
lation was printed in Paris.” 

5 Cisneros had entertained the project of “un Aristote grec-latin’’ when once 
his Polyglot Bible was completed (Bataillon, op. cit., p. 23). 

® Op. cit., p. 441. 
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still wish to know just what place the Spanish humanist made for himself 
in the history of Aristotelian studies. Are we to believe with Charles 
Graux that “ Le seul peut-étre des hellénistes espagnols qui jouisse encore 
de nos jours de quelque réputation de philologue,’ c’est maftre Pierre 
Niifiez (Nunnesius), de Valence, grice 4 son édition de Phrynichus”’ ? * 
The author of the present note aims to answer this question, limiting 
himself to the one aspect of Septilveda’s activity as a Greek scholar ® 
on which he has concrete information: the establishing and interpretation 
of the text of Aristotle’s Politics. 

In 1548 Septlveda published at Paris his Latin translation of this 
work: Aristotelis de Republica libri VIII. Interprete & enarratore Io. 
Genesio Sepulueda Cordubensi. Ad Philippum Hispaniarum Principem. 
It was the best translation that had appeared up to that time; it was still 
regarded as the best when Giphanius prepared his Commentarij on the 
Politics in 1608; it is reported as the best, on Giphanius’ authority, by 
Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Graeca (1st ed. 1705-1707);*° it came as a 
revelation to Johann Gottlieb Schneider when he was preparing his own 
edition in 1809; and it is the earliest Renaissance text used in establishing 
the critical edition of Franz Susemihl." 

I shall quote the testimony of Giphanius and of Schneider. The 
former declares in 1608: 

“De interpretibus & explanatoribus, illos quidem reperio veterem 
Argyropylum Aretinum, Perionium, Stobeum, Sepuluedam, Lambinum, 
hos Thoma, Dionysium de Burgo in lib. I. Celiti Calcagnin@ in lib. I. 
Borrhed, Sturmium preceptoré nostri & Rectoré in lib. I. Acciaiold, 
Sepulueda, Perionii obseruationes, & Iabelli quaestiones. Ex quibus 
optima versio videtur esse Sepuluedae, proxima Lambini: explanationes 


7 But cf. Ingram Bywater, The Erasmian Pronunciation of Greek and its 
Precursors: Jerome Aleander, Aldus Manutius, Antonio of Lebriza, London, 1908. 

§ Essai sur les Origines du fonds grec de l’ Escurial, Episode de UVhistoire de la 
Renaissance des lettres en Espagne (Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Sciences Philologiques et Historiques, Fasc. 46), Paris, 1880, p. 12. 

*See Emile Legrand, Bibliographie hispano-grecque, nos. 46, 53, 61, 71, 95, 
114, 197, 201, 393, 620. (In Bibliographie Hispanique, The Hispanic Society of 
America, New York, 1915-1917.) 

1° Cf. Johannis Alberti Fabricii, Bibliotheca Graeca, Editio quarta, vol. III, 


Hamburgi, MDCCLXXXXIII, p. 365: “. . . cuius interpretatio omnium optima 
videtur Gifanio, proxima Lambini.” 
™ Apwroredous Uodrua. Aristoteles’ Politik ..., Leipsig, 1879. R. D. 


Hicks, who revised Susemihl’s edition, says: “But however methodically we 
turn to account all these authorities we obtain a text abounding in errors and 
defects of every kind. Accordingly, a long list of editors, translators and com- 
mentators from Sepdlveda onwards have not failed to suggest numerous emenda- 
tions and attempts at emendation, of which all the more important will be found 
recorded in the present edition.’”’ (The Politics of Aristotle. A Revised Text 
with Introduction, Analysis and Commentary by Franz Susemihl and R. D. 
Hicks, London, 1894, p. 7.) 
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quoque & eiusdem Sepuluedae & Borrhaei (Sturmium semper excipio) 
optimae mihi videntur. Nulla temen explanatio extat in hos libros iusta 
& perfecta & certe etiam in scholis hi libri vix doceri solent.’”’ * 

Schneider’s Prefatio, signed “‘ipsis Calendis Maii 1809,” is worth 
quoting at length, especially since the portion quoted contains a page from 
the Praefatio of Septlveda’s very rare work: 

“‘De Genesii Sepulvedae, Cordubensis, . . . opera judicare in Com- 
mentariis nisi ex aliena relatione non potui. Liber enim ipse ex editione 
Coloniensi anni 1601 e bibliotheca Guelferbytana mecum ab humanissimo 
et doctissimo Langero communicatus, ad me perlatus demum fuit mense 
Februario huius anni, cum annotationum mearum impressio jam ad 
extremum librum tertium processisset. A libro vero quarto inde sedulo 
Sepulvedae interpretationem consului, dum Lambinianam textui graeco 
accommodare atque emendare conabar. Quicquid autem annotationis 
vel criticae vel alius generis reperi, quod ad rem pertinere existimarem, 
id omne in Addenda contuli. Ipse de interpretatione haec in Praefatione 
posuit: Aristotelis de Republica libros non solum e graeco in latinum ser- 
monem veterum et castigatorum exemplarium fidem secutus converti, sed 
eorum impeditissima quaeque loca brevibus scholiis erpedienda enarrandaque 
curavi.—Neque vero mihi interpretanti consilium fuit, ut sententias solum 
more paraphrastis exprimerem, sed ut vetere meo instituto verba etiam, quan- 
tum ratio latini sermonis pateretur, consectarer. Nec enim meus esse, dum 
aliena interpretor, nec in Aristotele exprimendo Ciceronianus magis quam 
Aristotelicus videri volo.—De editione jam mihi cogitanti nuntiatum est, 
duas novas interpretationes prodivisse ab interpretibus emissas, qui se tum 
disertos et utraque lingua peritos, tum diu in philosophia exercitatos esse 
profiterentur. Quo nomine cum aetati nostrae de tanta jfelicitate gratularer, 
ac fore sperarem, ut horum industria me reliquo labore ac edendi cura liber- 
aret, codices nactus coepi diligenter latina cum graecis conferre, ut meo 
quoque sensu de interpretum diligentia et virtutibus judicarem. Sed ne te 
teneam, non fuit longe progrediendum, ut statuerem, quantum his inter- 
pretationibus tribuendum esse putarem: tantumque abfuit, ut me a mearum 
lucubrationum editione deterrerent, ut fuerint potius ad edendum cohortatae, 
existimantem fore, ut noster hic labor latinis philosophis tanto magis utilis 
atque adeo necessarius esse videatur, cum pleraque loca a nobis illustrata 
expeditaque perspexerint, in quibus novi isti interpretes parum, nisi ego 
magis hallucinor, videntes offenderunt: ac ceteros incurrere necesse est, qui 
alterutrum secuti fuerint, in tanta ductorum coecitate. Nec ego nunc lapsus 
commemoro, qui possunt exemplaribus impressis assignari, quae ipsi seculi 
sunt multis in locis depravata; sed in quibus nihil est tale, quo suam culpam 
transferre queant: quod facile, ut arbitror, perspiciet, si quis paulo modo 
doctior nostram cum illorum interpretationibus ad graecam Aristotelis quasi 
libram examinare et conferre, nostraque scholia legere tanti putaverit. Non 
dubito Sepulvedam intelligi voluisse interpretationes Jac. Ludov. Strebaei 

2 Oberti Giphanii Philosophi & ICti [Iurisconsulti] Clarissimi Comentarij 
in Politicorvm opus Aristotelis . . . , Francofurti, MDCVIII, p. 11. 
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Parisiis anno 1542 proditam, alteramque Joach. Perionii Parisiis anno 
1543 vulgatum typis, qui cum in libris Aristotelicis interpretandis Cice- 
roniani usquequaque et toti videri atque haberi voluissent, miris modis 
deinde de ea laude inter se digladiati sunt. Ipse quidem neutram inter- 
pretationem nancisci atque inspicere potui; sed Perionii operam Lambinus 
multis in locis Ethicorum tam severe, et, ut mihi quidem videtur, tam vere 
judicavit, ut in Politicis interpretationem eius non magnopere de- 
siderarem. De Strebaei ingenio et doctrina majorem equidem opinionem 
semper habui; verumtamen de interpretatione Politicorum Aristoteli- 
corum judicare non ausim, quod, ut eam comparare possem, mihi non 
contigit. Redeo ad Sepulvedam, de cuius ingenio ut non mediocris fuit 
hominum sui temporis opinio, ita mihi non vulgarem laudem interpre- 
tandis his libris Politicis Aristotelis meruisse videtur. Jam olim Giphanio 
optima huius operis versio Sepulvedae, proxima Lambini visa fuit, atque 
ipse non invitus confiteor, si Sepulvedae versionem prius mihi inspicere 
et comparare licuisset, eam, utpote brevitate et orationis colore Aris- 
totelicae multo similiorem, Lambinianae, verbositate sua molestae saepe 
et languidae, praetulissem, simulque multo labore supersedere potuissem, 
quem castigandae illi verborum abundantiae impendere debui. Inter 
reliquas vero Lambiniana versio mihi omnium maxime et fidelis et elegans 
visa est. Heinsiana paraphrasis, quanquam oratione eleganti et jucunda 
lectori blandiatur, saepiuscule tamen sensus Philosophi nimia verborum 
abundantia obscuravit, aut lectorem in errorem vel ambigua vel falsa 
interpretatione inducit. In Sepulveda vero statim praeter fidem dili- 
gentiam inprimis accuratam agnovi. Itaque ab extremo libro tertio, 
Lambino deserto, plerumque Sepulvedae auctoritatem in interpretatione 
latina secutus sum. Nec is fuit a critica arte alienus, quam comparandis 
Codicum scriptorum plurium lectionibus et judicandis exercuit. In- 
spexit etiam, sed rarius, antiquam versionem e graeco factam; sed omisit 
natales et conditionem librorum scriptorum annotare.” !* 
Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


13 Aristotelis Politicorum Libri Octo Superstites. Graeca recensuit emendavit 
illustravit interpretationemque latinam addidit Jo. Gottlieb Schneider. Volumen 
I. Francofurti ad Viadrum, MDCCCIX, pp. xxix-xxxiii. Cf. Gabriel Naudé: 
“ . . Genesius Sepulveda Hispanus cujus versionem atque notas, ut quisque erit 
ingeniosior, ita pluris semper aestimabit”’ (Bibliographia Politica in H. Grotii 
et aliorum Dissertationes de Studiis Instituendis, Amsterodami, 1645, p. 26); other 
references in Jacobi Brockeri Historia critica Philosophiae . . . , Tomi IV, Pars I, 
Lipsiae, 1793, pp. 196-197. 

















VARIA 343 
THE STAGING OF GONZALEZ DE ESLAVA’S COLOQUIOS 


AmonG the few known Mexican dramatists of the sixteenth century, 
there stands out in bold relief the figure of Fernin Gonzidlez de Eslava, 
who was born in 1534 (probably in Andalusia),! emigrated to Mexico 
at approximately twenty-five years of age (1559),? and was dead prior to 
May 15, 1607.2 Author of sixteen coloquios and several entremeses 
written probably between the years 1567 and 1599 or 1600, Gonzdlez de 
Eslava made ingenious demands on the stage carpenter’s skill. In truth 
the elaborateness of the equipment seems excessive for pieces of a didactic 
nature (eleven of them falling into the sacramental category), particu- 
larly in a new land deriving its dramatic technique from Spain. 

In presenting most of the plays, provided the stage directions were 
obeyed implicitly, some of the performers would need in their wardrobe 
the garbs of an angel, Jew, Indian, soldier, sailor, farmer, and shepherd 
(the most frequently recurring character of all). Bows, arrows, knives, 
and swords make up the list of weapons generally employed in creating 
an adequate background for the action. Either chairs or benches and a 
table must have been provided in certain cases. 

Coloquio I has the novel feature of introducing a horse equipped with 
many trappings. Also, toward the end, the stage is supposed to repre- 
sent a workshop displaying samples of cloth—red, white, etc. The special 
clothing includes a brown sackcloth dress, a pilgrim’s outfit, and a cape 
beautifully embroidered on the outside but with a patched lining. De- 
ceit’s réle requires some sort of an extra face, possibly made of cardboard. 
In addition to the usual bow and arrow, one perceives the need of scissors, 
a nap-raiser, the reproduction of a heart, and a basket full of kittens. 

Coloquios II, IV, VII, X, XII, and XV, because of their very scanty 
stage directions, offer a marked contrast with several of the more elabo- 
rate pieces. They require nothing out of the ordinary in costumes and 
give no indications concerning the stage background. In the sixth play 
Mars, fully armed, recites the prologue. A deck of cards would be re- 


1Fernin Gonzflez de Eslava, Coloquios espirituales y sacramentales y 
Poestas sagradas, segunda edicién, ed. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, México, 
1877, p. xxxii. 

2 Julio Jiménez Rueda, ‘‘La edad de Fernin Gonzflez de Eslava,’’ Re- 
vista Mexicana de Estudios Histéricos, 1928, II, 102-106; José J. Rojas Gar- 
ciduefias, Zl teatro de Nueva Espafia en el siglo XVI, México, 1935, pp. 83-87. 

8 Father Fernando Vello de Bustamente of the Augustinian Order, a close 
friend of Gonz4lez de Esiava for forty-three years, arranged for the publi- 
cation of the deceased dramatist’s works, thereby rescuing them from oblivion. 
Gonzdlez de Eslava must have died before May 15, 1607, inasmuch as this is 
the earliest date on which a license was granted for printing the collection 
(Fernan Goncalez de Eslaua, Cologvios espiritvales y sacramentales y Canciones 
diuinas, Mexico, 1610, fol. > 2r). 

4 Gonzdlez de Eslava, op. cit., segunda edicién, p. xxxiii. 
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quired to present the entremés graphically; for securities they put up a 
sword, a dagger, and a cap. The professorial gown attracts the clown’s 
barbs of wit. Since the action of Play VII takes place on a ship with 
sails, the sailors used some sort of board for a gangplank and handled a 
bale of canvas and some ropes. Jonah, wearing a tunic, counts out his 
ducats in the captain’s hand. A bucket of water must be visible to the 
spectators. Number XV, also one of the most simple from the standpoint 
of properties, calls only for some documents. 

Coloquio III has nothing unusual in costumes. Necessary objects, in 
addition to the heart which New Spain always seems to carry, are an 
earthen jar, two plates with light repasts, a pair of spectacles, a guitar, 
and various insignia for inducting the archbishop—a robe, yoke, gold 
rings, hyacinths, footwear, mitre, and crosier. For the first and last 
time, Gonzdlez de Eslava makes use of windows as part of the stage deco- 
ration. Sinee nothing in the dialogue adds to the brief detail contained 
in the directions (“ Todos han de salir a las ventanas . . .”), the exact 
nature of the windows, their elevation and location, cannot be determined. 
They were probably gallery windows, located at the back of the stage and 
of the same general type as those employed in Spain. The characters 
evidently did not need to open blinds or draw back curtains, for they ap- 
pear at the windows and converse with the people outside. A door bear- 
ing a Latin inscription is also essential. Two dogs chase the enemy 
away from the wedding. 

The fifth play, with its rather complicated scenery, must have re- 
quired the multiple stage system. Shoemaker® observes that, to comply 
with the directions, at least three settings are required: Fort of Baptism 
where St. John is baptizing Christ, possibly a painted sketch represent- 
ing the baptismal scene; Fort of Confirmation, a beautiful tower display- 
ing the insignia of a bishop administering the rite of confirmation; Val- 
ley of Worldly Pleasure with a house seemingly suspended in the air, 
thereby giving evidence of at least two stage levels. The Fort of Penance 
where there is a figure dressed in cilice, the Fort of Orders where are 
represented a bishop and a priest, the Fort of Matrimony with a priest 
and a married couple, the Fort of Extreme Unction showing a priest 
ministering to a sick person, the Fort of the most Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar with a painted reproduction of the chalice, host, and candlesticks 
may well be five additional locations, although Divine Succour merely 
points them out to Human Being. World appears in one place armed 
with a harpoon. 

For producing the eighth play it was necessary to provide a likeness of 
the vision seen by St. John in the Apocalypse: the Judge with the sword 

5 William H. Shoemaker, ‘‘ Windows on the Spanish Stage in the Sixteenth 
Century,’’ Hispanic Review, 1934, II, 303-318. 

¢ William H. Shoemaker, The Multiple Stage in Spain During the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries, Princeton, 1935, p. 85. 
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in his mouth, the seven stars, the girdle, the candles, the book, and the 
seven seals. Law of Grace dresses with a crown, sceptre, and clothing of 
a golden color. A couple of documents represent respectively a will 
and a draft. A strongbox with its three silver plates becomes visible at 
the same time as the figures of the Trinity, each exhibiting a key. 

The directions found in Coloquio IX disclose that the three levels of 
the multiple stage’ had gained acceptance: “ Abrese la tierra, y sale la 
Verdad: Aparece vna nuue en lo alto, y abrese, y parece dentro en ella 
la Iusticia, las quales se hallan al repartimiento del pan viuo.”* The 
Five Senses display the different insignia: Hearing with ears, Sight with 
eyes, ete. The farmer sleeps among flowers. Justice exposes to view a 
crucifix. In the entremés one of the ruffians dangles from a rope tied 
around his neck. 

The machinery for the eleventh piece executes the opening of a wine- 
press, thereby making visible a crucified Christ. The farmers employ 
such rustic arms as a club, stone slab, pruning knife, and bill hook to slay 
the messengers. They sit at a table eating stew, jerked beef, blood pud- 
ding, gazpacho, bread, and cheese, and drink out of a gourd. In Coloquio 
XIII Riches wears under her dress a corset cover painted with figures of 
demons, while Poverty has concealed under her shabby dress a beautiful 
corset cover adorned with stars and a crucifix. The Simple holds a vul- 
ture in one hand. Self-love carries a purse containing reales. Gift of 
Grace offers for sale a plate of lunch. In the following play Pestilence, 
dressed in a corset cover decorated with figures of skeletons, enters riding 
a basilisk, while her servant follows with a human head in one of his hands. 

Of all the plays in the collection the last one indubitably offers the 
most problems for staging. In fact it hardly seems possible that sixteenth- 
century stagecraft—limited as it was in machinery—could obey with ex- 
actness every stipulated direction. The many pictorial attractions, pro- 
duced by overstressing the use of decorations, make very evident the 
author’s marvelous ingenuity. Of course the audience must have reveled 
in this spectacular parade of scenic ‘stunts,’ which manifestly did more 
than serve for mere background. Again the multiple stage system en- 
ables the playwright to pass easily from one spot to another without 
interrupting the action. Possibly more than seven settings are required.® 
The sacraments, pictured as forts in Coloquio V, are represented here as 
doorways: (1) the Door of Baptism discloses to view a fountain with a 
crucified Christ pouring water from his wounds, and on the door is pic- 
tured the figure of a unicorn blessing the waters; (2) on the Door of 
Confirmation there is a painting of the phoenix being burned in order 
to arise with renewed life; (3) a view of a lioness roaring over the body 
of her dead whelp appears on the Door of Penance; (4) the Door of the 

7 Ibid., p. 43 and note 34 on p. 49. 


8 Goncalez de Eslaua, op. cit., 1610, fol. 67r. 
® Shoemaker, The Multiple Stage in Spain, p. 86. 
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Altar bears the distinguishing figure of an animal with a precious stone 
in its forehead; (5) the Door of Matrimony exhibits the reproduction of 
a two-headed eagle; (6) a crane is painted on the Door of Orders; (7) 
the Door of Extreme Unction displays the picture of an elephant with a 
tower on his back. The verses on each of these doors explain the mean- 
ing of the figures, all of which symbolize in some way Christ’s different 
attributes. The three Powers of the Soul wear forest-guard suits. The 
Shepherd takes a nest full of birds to the fountain. Two Indians carry 
Gossip in a chair. A page is sent to deliver a meat pie to the Worldly 
Rulers. Many animals and birds flee from the dogs, traps, and snares. 
Thickets and trees must have served to give the impression of a forest. 
The pictorial show reaches its climax in this procession: 


“ Rendidos los vicios les atan las manos las virtudes, y assi presos y 
quitada la presa, los lleuam ante vn carro triunfal hecho en la misma 
forma y traca que esta el cercado Diuino, los quatro Euangelistas sobre 
los animales, que los vido Ezechiel. Los Dotores de la Yglesia, y todos 
los que guardaron la caca de Christo, han de salir cada wno con vna 
vandera, y en ella vn Martyr, 6 vna Virgen como se vera adelante. Ha de 
yr en el carro el cordero que vido San Iuan en su Apocalypsi, y Christe 
Crucificado en el.” *° 

Harvey L. JOHNSON 
Cedar Crest College 


ASSOCIATIVE INTERFERENCE IN SPANISH 


Ong of the most interesting cases of associative interference in the 
speech of Spanish Americans is that in which the pronoun lo, in the com- 
bination se lo, meaning “ it to them” or “ it to you (plural),” is made to 
agree with the expressed or implied redundant indirect object pronoun 
(a ellos, a ellas or a ustedes) instead of the noun for which it stands. As 
a result, people say, “se los dije a ellos” instead of “se lo dije a ellos.” 
It is quite evident that the speaker considers los (== Jo) as being in appo- 
sition with a ellos, or else feels that the pronouns se lo are both singular 
when one of them should be plural. This incorrect agreement takes 
place only in regard to number, and never with respect to gender. Hence, 
one hears “ Esta casa se las voy a dar a ellos.” 

In the Spanish of New Mexico and Colorado, where the writer had 
an opportunity to observe closely the speech of the Spanish-speaking 
people, he has discovered that the confusion is so general that one never 
hears the correct form. The following are but a few of the many ex- 
amples that he has encountered in the Spanish of that region: 


10 Goncalez de Eslaua, op. cit., 1610, fol. 141r. 
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“ Sacé la oreja de su bolsa y se las enseiié.” (170) * 

“... le sacé un ojo a la mula y se Jas llevé tuerta a los diablos.” 
(273) 

“Trataron de comprar la ollita, la cual sacé de alli y se las entregé.” 
(293) 

“ Mi agiiela me lo conté a mi, y yo se los cuento a ustedes.” (134) 

“ Al fin se los vendié el Alamo por otro saco de dinero.” (273) 

“Se quejaron a Dios que no podian aguantar a aquel hombre, que se 
los quitara de alli.” (285) 

“ Aqui se los quité (el marrano) a estos picaros.” (346) 

“ El ladrén fino se los (el cuerpo) habia robao a ellos.” (353) 

“El capitan se los (=1o) agradecié mucho.” (357) 

“ Acomodaron el dinero a manera de que nadie se los pudiera hurtar.” 
(357) 

“No, sefiores, mi sombrero no se los vendo.” (360) 


The phenomenon is apparently quite common also throughout Spanish 
America, as might be inferred from the fact that it is found in the litera- 
ture of the following Spanish American countries: 


MExIco 


“—jLa cuenta! —exclamé don Vicentito, sofocado de alegria—. A 
ver, a ver .. ., dcudnto les cobran por la primera semana? . . . j Eureka! 
éNo se los dije? 

“Una garra al aire, con la nota de gastos, don Vicentito clamé, ebrio de 
triunfo: 

“—.{Ciento ochenta pesos! . . . éNo se los (=1lo) dije?” ? 

“ Veras: los negocios, viento en popa: gana uno lo que quiere. Cuén- 
taselos (= lo) a todos los amigos y conocidos.” * 

“ Cuando en mis ansias de asfixia pido aire y luz, ellos, con voz unciosa, 
me siguen clavando los cuchillos de cada pdrrafo, acentuando las frases 


mas hirientes. iDios se los pague! ... Dios les perdone el dafio que 
me han hecho como yo se los perdono, amén.” * 
“— jE] espia! —clama en son de triunfo Luis Cervantes—. jiNo se 


los dije!” 
“— Los naturales — les dije — ignoraban aquella plegaria dirigida por 
él, a la que sin duda alguna se debié que las viruelas no acabaran com- 


1 The number in parenthesis after each quotation refers to the number of 
the folk-tale in which the example occurs in the writer’s unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, 4 Study of the Phonology and Morphology of New Mexican Span- 
ish Based on a Collection of 410 Folk-Tales, Stanford University, 1937, Part III. 

2 Mariano Azuela, La Luciérnaga, Madrid, 1932, p. 23. 

3 Ibid., p. 49. 

4 Ibid., p. 95. 

5 Mariano Azuela, Los de abajo, Madrid, 1927, p. 89. 
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pletamente con ellos. Se los (=1lo) hacia saber deseoso de que se pagara 
la deuda. . . .”* 

“—.. . . Sia veces llevan un bonito traje es porque se los da una alma 
caritativa.” * 


VENEZUELA 


“—. . . Pero como los demfs que estfin presentes no conocen la his- 


toria, se las voy a echar, para que no crean en los cuentos de las lenguas 
largas.” ® 

“—-Que se lleven la gente que sea necesaria; pero que maiiana 
amanezca todo donde estaba antes. 

“—Se los (=lo) diré asi—respondié Balbino, encogiéndose de hom- 
bros.” ® 

“—. Eso es lo mds practico: y ya sabiendo nosotros qué desean, como lo 
confesarfn a usted, con quien tienen mds confianza, se trataré de obtener- 
selos (=]o).” 1° 

“Los pocos intereses que dejé en herencia a Olga eran un embrollo 
intrincado. Las deudas de Emmerich sobrepasaban a sus haberes. El 
abogado a quien consultaron las Agualonga se los (=—1lo) expuso bien 
claro.” +4 


Notice that the last example, from Blanco Fombona, is not a part of the 
dialogue, but a narrative passage. 


ARGENTINA 


“ | Es una vergiienza que pasen estas cosas en pleno siglo XX! — rugia 


Baldovino—. Yo se los (=1Jo) dije, sefiores, cuando. . . .” ** 

“_. . . Los pobres hombres andan trastornados.... Yo ni a mis 
hermanos admito en casa... y ya se los (=1lo) he dicho: ‘jNo, ami- 
guitos! en casa no quiero visitas ni conversaciones .. . !” 8 
CHILE 

“_. . . Cuéntales vos a estos mocosos el cuento del Principe del 


Espain, pa que pasen el susto que les ha dao el Carancha. 
“—.Se los contaré, pue, . . .” ** 


6 Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, Zl Indio, Mexico, 1935, p. 131. 

t Rafael Delgado, Angelina, Barcelona, n.d., p. 86. 

8 Rémulo Gallegos, Doiia Barbara, Octava ed., Barcelona, n.d., p. 81. 

® Ibid., p. 97. 

10 Rufino Blanco Fombona, El hombre de oro, Madrid, n.d., p. 348. 

11 Tbid., p. 72. 

12 Manuel GAlvez, La sombra de un convento, Buenos Aires, 1917, p. 185. 

18 Vicente F. Lépez, La loca de la guardia, Buenos Aires, n.d., p. 137. 

1¢ Manuel Guzmin Maturana, ‘‘Cuentos tradicionales en Chile,’’? Anales 
de la Universidad de Chile, Segundo Trimestre de 1934, No. 14, 3* serie, p. 67. 
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CoLoMBIA 


Rufino Cuervo calls attention to the existence of this phenomenon in 
this country and gives an example “ Eso pasé como se los digo a ustedes.” ** 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


The writer has also observed this confusion in the speech of two Cen- 
tral American students of his, one of them from Salvador and the other 
from Guatemala. In fact, even after attention has been called to their 
error, they subconsciously continue to make the same mistake. 


The above confusion, quite general in Spanish America, as we have 
seen, is possibly found in Spain also. 
Juan B. Rak, 
Stanford University 


UN EJEMPLO DE LA ESPINELA ANTERIOR A 1571 


RECIENTEMENTE se han dedicado tres estudios! al origen de la espinela, 
también décima o decena.? Sus respectivos autores estudian la tradicién 
de formas estréficas andlogas a la espinela y la fecha de su invencién. 
Millé y Giménez cree que se habia inventado por los afios de 1587; * la 
Srta. Clarke prueba que la primera espinela, escrita por Espinel y la 
de fecha m&s remota que se conoce hasta ahora, no es anterior a 1586,* 
habiendo una vaga posibilidad de ser posterior a 1574 o 1575.5 La casua- 
lidad me ha lIlevado a descubrir una composicién poética, escrita en 
espinelas, de fecha anterior a febrero de 1571. 

La obra a que me refiero es desconocida. La dnica copia que he visto 
es la de la Hispanie Society of America. Se titula Mistica pasionaria. 
Su autor es el humanista sevillano Juan de Mal Lara, y fué reimpresa en 
Sevilla en 1863. Es un esbozo religioso-poético del Calvario del Sefior, 
cuya Pasién y Muerte estén expuestas en catorce ‘ estaciones,’ siendo cada 
una de ellas una espinela, encabezada por un grabado alusivo a la Pasién 
del Sefior. La Estacién Primera comienza asi: 


15 Rufino José Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, 
Paris, 1907, § 330. 

1Juan Millé y Giménez, ‘‘Sobre la invencién de la décima o espinela,’’ 
HR, 1937, V, 40-51; Dorothy Clotelle Clarke, ‘‘Sobre la ‘espinela,’’’ BFE, 
1936, XXIII, 293-304; id., ‘‘A Note on the décima or espinela,’’ HR, 1938, 
VI, 155-158. 

2 Cons., especialmente, BFE, XXIII, 295-6; y HEB, V, 42, y nota 7. 

8 HR, V, 44 y 48. 

*+RFE, XXIII, 303-4; HR, VI, 156. 

5 HR, VI, 157. 
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“ Anima devota y pia, 
en la primera estacién 
has de poner la atencién 
en la vil safia judia. 
Sangre del Justo pedia 
aqueilla chusma de ingratos 
con furiosos aparatos 
y voces descompasadas, 
y con sus manos lavadas 
entrega al Justo Pilatos.” 


La Estacién Décimacuarta, la iltima, termina asi: 


“ Anima, ya al sumo bien, 
envuelto en blanco sudario, 
escoltar es necesario 
hasta que tierra le den. 

Sigue a la madre también 

y toma parte en su duelo; 
que tras del amargo anhelo 
que la humana vida encierra 
con la clave de la tierra 

se abre la puerta del cielo.” ® 


Como se ve, tenemos aqui la tipica estrofa de la espinela: abba: accddc, 
con la pausa de rigor en el cuarto verso, y rimando el iltimo con los 
versos sexto y séptimo. La composicién es anterior a febrero de 1571, 
fecha de la muerte de Mal Lara.* Sobre el inventor de la espinela, sin 
embargo, no hay indicio ni prueba de quién fuese. Pero bueno seria 
aclarar algunos pormenores tocantes a la Mistica pasionaria. En la 
portada se lee: 


MISTICA PASIONARIA/ DEVOTO VIA-CRUCIS,/ 
compuesto por el maestro/JUAN DE MALARA,/y 
ofrecido 4 la insigne piedad del pueblo / Sevillano./ 
(REIMPRESION)./ (Un grabado) /SEVILLA./ In- 
prenta de D. Antonio Padilla, Abades, 14,/ 1863. 


Al verso de la portada, se lee la siguiente 


Nora. Este opisculo figura entre otros/ apuntes del 
célebre maestro Mala-/ra en el archivo municipal. (Pa-/ 
peles pertenecientes al sefior conde de/ la Mejorada.) 


6 Modernizo la acentuacién en casos como ya, tras, etc., que llevan el 
acento ortogr4fico en el texto. 

t José Gestoso y Pérez, Nuevos datos para ilustrar las biografias del maes- 
tro Juan de Malara y de Mateo Alemén, Sevilla, 1896, pags. 6, 7 y 14. 
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El original de la Mistica pasionaria fué una suelta, al parecer sin fecha 
ni lugar de impresién, de la cual se hizo esta reimpresién, habiéndose 
modernizado la ortografia y la acentuacién, lo cual da un aspecto muy 
moderno a la copia que poseemos. El indice de los papeles pertenecientes 
al conde del Aguila y al conde de la Mejorada no contiene ninguna entrada 
relativa a la Mistica pasionaria, pero si noticias biogrdéficas de Mal Lara.® 
Esta falta se debe, sin, duda, a que se sacé la suelta de entre los papeles y no 
se lleg6 a devolver. El indice se hizo posteriormente. Otro tanto ocurrié 
con el manuscrito de la Galera Real—también de Mal Lara—, que no he po- 
dido hallar® en la Colombina, de donde se sacé el manuscrito para su im- 
presién en Biblidfilos Andaluces, t. XVI, Sevilla, 1876. También anda 
perdido el] testamento de Mal Lara, publicado por Gestoso, habiéndolo 
sacado del Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla.1° Esto es prueba de que 
con alguna frecuencia se han sacado manuscritos de estos archivos y 
bibliotecas sin haberse hecho su devolucién después. No creo, por con- 
siguiente, que pueda tacharse la Mistica pasionaria de obra espuria, y 
no siéndolo, tenemos en ella la fecha mas remota hasta ahora conocida del 
uso de la espinela en la lirica espaiiola. 


F. SAncuez y Escripano 
Connecticut College 


8 Cons. mi opisculo ‘‘Una biografia desconocida de Juan de Mal Lara,’’ 
HR, 1934, II, 348-350. 

® Su bibliotecario, don Rafael de Nijiez, a quien debo muchas atenciones 
y finezas, me ayudé a registrar indices y estantes, en septiembre de 1933 y en 
junio del 35, pero sin ningin resultado definitivo. 

10 Cons., Gestoso, Nuevos datos, pigs. 12-15. 





NECROLOGY 
RALPH EMERSON HOUSE (1873-1940) 


Among the grievous losses suffered by American Hispanism in recent 
years, the last but not the least was the death of Professor Ralph Emerson 
House. An Iowan by birth, prepared in South Dakota and by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri (A.M. 1900), he pursued advanced studies at the 
Sorbonne, in Madrid (which he was to revisit often) and at the University 
of Chicago, where he took his Doctor’s degree in 1909. His academie ap- 
pointments led from the Central State Normal School, Oklahoma, where he 
taught Latin and Modern Languages, through the University of Utah to 
the University of Chicago, which he left as Assistant Professor in 1917 
to become in succession Curator of Printed Books in the Library of the 
Hispanic Society of America (1917-18), Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages in the University of Minnesota (1918-21), and finally Pro- 
fessor of Spanish at the University of Iowa. 

He was an excellent teacher and his Essentials of Spanish Grammar 
(1932, in collaboration with Professor E. K. Mapes) testifies to his prac- 
tical skill. As joint editor he also published a school edition of Trois 
Contes by André Theuriet (1917) and of Le Voyage de M. Perrichon 
(1923). 

He will best be remembered, however, for his painstaking and accu- 
rate scholarship and for his special devotion to his graduate students. 
His dissertation, an edition of the Comedia Radiana of Agustin Ortiz, 
published in Modern Philology in 1910, gave evidence both of the high 
standards of Professor Pietsch, who directed it, and of the aptness of his 
pupil. House’s promise was soon confirmed by his Study of Encina and the 
Egloga interlocutoria (1916) and in 1923 by his keenly discerning survey 
of The Present Status of the Problem of Authorship of the Celestina, 
which was continued the following year in collaboration with two of the 
author’s students. In this there lay significance and design: a close and 
sympathetic association with his students provided the basis of some of 
House’s most fruitful efforts. While representing Hispanic Studies on 
the editorial board of the Philological Quarterly and of the University of 
Iowa Studies, he patiently formed a number of disciples, who brought out 
editions of the Didlogos of Pedro Mejia (1932), plays of Timoneda (1934), 
a study on the staging of sixteenth-century plays; but his most inter- 
esting enterprise, and which he brought to a successful conclusion, was 
perhaps the publication under his direction, by a number of pupils work- 
ing either for M.A. degrees or for the doctorate, of the extensive manu- 
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script 14.864 of the Madrid Biblioteca Nacional. If the eleven plays of 
this collection, illustrating an important transitional phase of the late six- 
teenth century drama, are now accessible in creditable form, it is due in 
no small part to Professor House’s peculiar gift for inspiring and co- 
ordinating collective research. 

His influence has not come to an end with his going, nor will his 
friendly presence be soon forgotten. We, his colleagues, together with 
his students and friends, will remember him with deep regret and affec- 
tion—a wise and kindly teacher, an active and resourceful scholar and an 
excellent friend. 


JoserH E. GILLet 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Enrique Gil y Carrasco: A Study in Spanish Romanticism. By David 
George Samuels. Instituto de las Espafias, New York, 1939: 249 
pages. 

Dr. Samuels has produced an excellent study of one of the most 
attractive minor figures of Spanish Romanticism, and his work is not 
likely to be superseded for a long time. 

Sr. Lomba y Pedraja' had furnished a good basis for investigation of 
Gil y Carrasco, but there remained the opportunity, now taken by Dr. 
Samuels, to add numerous facts, significant details, more extensive study 
of sources and to show Gil more sharply outlined against his background. 
Sr. Lomba’s gracefully written pages constitute an excellent critical essay 
rather than a thorough study. His criticism seems to me measured, 
justly proportioned, sound. In the matter of general conclusions on the 
worth of Gil y Carrasco’s productions Dr. Samuels has been able to add 
very little to Sr. Lomba’s particularly well expressed judgments. Of 
the two, Sr. Lomba seems rather the more dispassionate. If Dr. Samuels 
speaks praisefully of Gil y Carrasco’s virtues and rather indulgently of 
his obvious faults, he is not to be censured. 

To the biography of Gil Dr. Samuels adds several details, notably for 
the years 1840-44. Gil’s appointment to the staff of the Biblioteca 
Nacional, for example, is not even mentioned by Sr. Lomba. Various 
documents are also published in the Appendix. On the other hand, Dr. 
Samuels underemphasizes the fact of Gil’s constant poverty, a not unim- 
portant aspect of the poet’s melancholy life. Perhaps modern psycholo- 
gists might also be able to deduce more from the fact that he never 
married. 

The study of Gil as a literary critic is much more extensive and thor- 
ough than anything that has yet appeared, as is the section on the 
Spaniard’s travel sketches and costumbrista articles. Gil y Carrasco’s 
criticisms of Espronceda and the Duke of Rivas are particularly valuable. 

The section devoted to the consideration of Gil’s thirty-two poems is 
quite extensive (pp. 37-103). In the study of sources and influences 
bearing upon the mournful lyrist and of his influence in turn upon subse- 
quent poets, including his spiritual cousin Bécquer, considerable new 
material is brought to light. The influence of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Espronceda and Zorrilla had been pointed out before, but never so pre- 
cisely and with reference to particular poems. Gil’s relationship with 

1 José R. Lomba y Pedraja, Enrique Gil y Carrasco: su vida y su obra literaria, 
in RFE, 1915, Il, 137-179. The main points of Lomba’s criticism, though not 
the details, had been previously suggested by Pifieyro. 
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other minor poets of his time—Pastor Diaz, Tassara and others—is dis- 
cussed, as well as his debt to his eighteenth century predecessors. The 
investigation of these matters has been diligently and successfully con- 
ducted. Dr. Samuels’ critical estimate of the poet of El Bierzo may be 
summarized in these words (pp. 98-99): ‘‘These poems . . . assure him 
of a high place among the secondary Romantic poets of Spain,’ and 
‘Although he reflects largely the inspiration of others, Gil y Carrasco is 
nevertheless a poet with valuable and original contributions to Spanish 
poetry.” The general tone of Dr. Samuels’ words on the poems is per- 
haps rather more laudatory than these quotations would imply. It is 
all very well to point out Gil’s virtues, but fair criticism should also 
mention his faults. He is indeed ‘gentle,’ ‘delicate,’ ‘tender,’ ‘har- 
monious,’ ‘charming,’ but it must be confessed that the loved mists 
and fogs of his native region seem to have affected both his emotion and 
his thought. His feeling is indeed one of gentle melancholy, but, as dis- 
played in his poems, it is also rather effeminate, juvenile, shallow. His 
range is limited and his verse occasionally limps. I am afraid the words 
of Sr. Lomba will to most of us seem fair: * “‘Produjo una sola composi- 
cién capaz de resistir una lectura entera y detenida: La Violeta.” Even 
that is, to my taste, rather cloying, and on the whole I should prefer A la 
muerte de Espronceda. 

In his sixth chapter Dr. Samuels gives us an excellent survey of the 
course of the Spanish historical novel up to 1844 and a study of Gil’s 
earlier prose fiction. El Lago de Carucedo throws considerable light on 
his later masterpiece. 

El Seftor de Bembibre is obviously the work for which Gil y Carrasco 
will be remembered. Dr. Samuels studies it (pp. 164-215) with great 
thoroughness in its various aspects. With regard to the sources, he shows 
that Sr. Lomba exaggerates the importance of Michelet’s Histoire de 
France. On the other hand, Dunham’s The History of Spain and Portugal 
(1832), Zurita’s Anales and Juan Cortada’s novel El Templario y la villana 
were consulted by Gil, though Sr. Lomba does not mention them. For 
all that, Gil y Carrasco’s knowledge of the Middle Ages was woefully 
deficient, a point in which he closely resembled his fellow Romantic 
novelists. Dr. Samuels accurately traces the influence of Scott and 
Manzoni. I think perhaps that he, like Sr. Lomba before him, overesti- 
mates the influence of Byron. It is not quite clear to me that the “‘ Order 
[of the Temple], viewed as an entity, looms as a Byronic figure.” * Nor 
do I think that the ‘‘theme of fatalism which runs through it”’ necessarily 
comes from Byron. The literature of the period, especially the drama, is 
full of it. It is quite likely, as Dr. Samuels states, that suggestions came 
to Gil from El Trovador and Los Amantes de Teruel, and the similarities 
between Espronceda’s Sancho Saldafia and El Seftor de Bembibre are 

2 Op. cit., p. 179. 

* Samuels, op. cit., p. 193. 
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marked. Yet it must be remembered that the tone of the two novels is 
very different. Don Alvaro is the conventional bold knight in love with 
his lady, with perhaps an extra tinge of melancholy. Sancho Saldafia is 
Espronceda himself, tired, sated, disillusioned, pessimistic, bitter. Es- 
pronceda tries humor for purposes of contrast (Victor Hugo’s ‘ grotesque’), 
Gil does not. Sancho Saldafia after the final gory tragedy ends with a 
despairing sermon on the theme ‘ Vanitas vanitatum,’ El Sefior de Bembi- 
bre on a note of sad resignation. When Dr. Samuels suggests a parallel 
between Gil’s Beatriz and Espronceda’s Zoraida, he is on very insecure 
ground indeed. Zoraida was once a sweet and sad captive maid, but 
what happened to her after she and Saldafia tore their frenzied passion 
to tatters? She turned intoavengefulfury. With a ‘carcajada infernal’ 
she stabs her rival the sweet Leonor and says: ‘ “Sf, yo soy el demonio 
que te persigue. Yo soy Zoraida: ya me he vengado de ti.” Beatriz is 
much more like Leonor. 

Whether we all agree or not with the usual opinion that El Sefior de 
Bembibre is Spain’s best historical novel (and that is not the highest form 
of praise) we can probably accept Dr. Samuels’ statement that: ‘The 
historical evocation, the dramatic situations and poetic scenes, the 
clarity and harmony of his prose and, above all, his intimate vision of 
Nature, attest to the value of his work.””"* These excellencies are well 
analyzed in Chapter VII. Dr. Samuels admits that Gil y Carrasco was 
weak in characterization, but he does not properly point out what to 
most readers is the chief fault of the novel: its melancholy and monotonous 
languor. Poor Beatriz sickens and languishes with “una enfermedad 
larga y terrible” for a long time (and for a hundred pages), sadly strum- 
ming her harp while strength lasts. The hard-hearted reader is likely to 
smile when after all this Beatriz says: * ‘‘Esta muerte que tan de stbito 
me coge en la primavera de mi vida... .” (Italics mine.) Alas, in 
spite of its virtues, the novel dragslamentably. We shall find a reason for 
charitable judgment if we recall that the unfortunate author died after 
a long struggle with tuberculosis at the age of thirty-one. We shall also 
do well to remember, as Dr. Samuels observes, that Gil matured slowly, 
that there was a constant improvement in his art, and that he might 
have risen above the ranks of the minor Romanticists if his life could 
only have been spared. 

The appendix supplies, in addition to documents, an interesting list 
of variants for Gil’s poems. The Bibliography contains: 

I. A list of Gil y Carrasco’s works as they appeared in various periodi- 
cals and in collected form. It is presumably complete and it is certainly 
valuable. 

II. Studies on Gil y Carrasco (38 titles). One title reads: Goy, J. M., 


4 Sancho Saldafia, Madrid, 1834, vol. VI, p. 208. 
5 Samuels, op. cit., p. 201. 
* El Sefior de Bembibre, ed. cit., p. 376. 
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El Pensamierto Astorgano. Enrique Gil. Valbuena Prat and Hurtado 
and Palencia mention it as Goy, J. M., Enrique Gil y Carrasco. Suviday 
sus obras. I have not seen this work, nor can I find that Dr. Samuels has 
used it. It might or might not be valuable. Mention should be made of 
Ferrer del Rfo’s Galeria de la literatura espafiola, Madrid, 1846, even 
though it contains only a few lines on Gil. A noteworthy omission is 
that of Blanco Garcia’s La literatura espafiola en el siglo XIX. I do not 
know why in this section some manuals of Spanish literature are listed 
and others which contain as much (or as little) material on Gil y Carrasco 
are not: e.g., Mérimée-Morley, Northup, Romera-Navarro, Valbuena 
Prat. 

III. Studies in the Romantic Period. A very nice list of 161 titles, 
but the basis of selection is not clear. A great many more of equal 
significance might readily be added. 

Unfortunately the Bibliography contains a number of misprints. 
The text of the study contains only a few. 

The minor strictures made above do not touch the essence of Dr. 
Samuels’ very real contribution to the study of Spanish Romanticism. 


NicHotson B. ApAams 
University of North Carolina 


La Novela en la América Hispana. Por Arturo Torres-Rioseco. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. XXI.) 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1939: vii+ 98 pages. 


Sr. Torres-Rioseco has just published the first part? of a timely work 
in which he studies the development of the Spanish-American novel from 
its beginnings to the present time. His study fills a gap long apparent 
in the field of Spanish-American research.? It constitutes a distinct con- 


1 The second part, as yet unpublished, is entitled Grandes novelistas de 
América. It contains essays—many of which, like several of the present vol- 
ume, have already appeared in whole or in part in various literary journals: 
Atenea, Revista Cubana, Universidad (Mexico), Revista Hispanica Moderna, 
etc.—on the following distinguished writers: Rafael Arévalo Martinez, Mariano 
Azuela, Eduardo Barrios, Joaquin Edwards Bello, Pedro Prado, Manuel Diaz 
Rodriguez, Rémulo Gallegos, Manuel GAlvez, Ricardo Giiiraldes, Benito Lynch, 
Carlos Reyles, and José Eustasio Rivera; and in several general introductory 
essays the author reviews briefly the work and the significance of other novelists 
not studied in this first part, such as Teresa de la Parra and Rufino Blanco- 
Fombona. 

2 There have been occasional studies of several important novelists: J. 
R. Spell, The Life and Works of José Joaquin Fernéndes de Lizardi, Phila- 
delphia, 1931; T. Andersson, Carlos Maria Ocantos, Argentine Novelist, New 
Haven, 1934; an excellent account of the novel based on the Indian theme: 
Concha Meléndez, La novela indianista en América, 1832-1889, Madrid, 1934; 
several studies on the development of prose fiction in different countries: R. 
Silva Castro, Cuentistas chilenos del siglo XIX, Santiago, 1934; D. Ratcliff, 
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tribution to scholarship not only because of the substantial amount of new 
material it contains—much of which has been inaccessible to the average 
student—, but also because it has fallen upon the author to tap and to 
explore the rich and relatively uncharted field of the contemporary novel 
for which he has had to set up largely his own categories and norms. It 
is both a valuable and a challenging work that deserves more than a 
summary review. 

The author arranges his material under the three following main 
headings: I. La novela colonial; II. La novela tradicional en el siglo 
XIX; III. La novela criolla. It will be observed that Sr. Torres-Rioseco 
ignores the national lines so rigidly adhered to by most critics since 
Menéndez y Pelayo. In his introductory chapter he ably defends his stand 
against those who may criticize him for this unorthodox but commendable 
approach, pointing out convincingly that there is an American language, 
which, for all its regional richness, tends of necessity to be relatively uni- 
form for all Spanish America;* that there is a “ personaje colectivo,” 
typically American and fundamentally the same the continent over: a 
mestizo whose character and spirit have been shaped by the physical 
and social milieu; and that there is an American spirit that rises above 
all nationalistic aspirations. These factors, he implies, have brought into 
being the various types of novel that transcend the artificial barriers 
illogically raised and defended by nationalistic critics: the novela in- 
dianista, the romantic novel after the manner of Maria, the realistic and 
naturalistic novel that follows closely certain patterns designed by a 
Balzac or Zola, a Pereda or Pérez Galdés; and the novela criolla which, 
although it may vary superficially in different regions, is essentially the 
same all over America. The gaucho or llanero of the cattle country, 
the Andean plateaus, the tropics, indio, criollo, negro, zambo, mulato— 
these are the human and the geographic factors inherent in, and char- 
acteristic of, this typically American fiction, a genre we can not asso- 
ciate or identify exclusively with any one or even several nations of Amer- 
ica Hispana. 

In view of his defiance of the nationalistic critics, it is puzzling to 
understand why Sr. Torres-Rioseco should have failed to be equally in- 





Venezuelan Prose Fiction, New York, 1933; Federico Gamboa, La novela en 
México, Mexico, 1914; and now and then an essay which surveys general 
trends or presents certain aspects of the genre: L. A. Sanchez, América, novela 
sin novelistas, Lima, 1933; P. Henriquez Urefia, La novela en América, La 
Plata, 1927. Most of the outstanding noveliste—especially those of the last 
century—have, of course, been treated rather extensively in the histories of 
literature of their respective countries, but no one has heretofore attempted to 
do for the Spanish-American novel in its continental scope what Onis has done 
for poetry. 

8 He presents a very sane and hopeful view of the future of the Spanish 
language in America under the heading ‘‘E] neologismo conquista,’’ pp. 166- 
169. 
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sistent upon his own point of view relative to the old question as to 
whether the study of Spanish-American literature should embrace the 
literature of the colonial years. He explains his inclusion of a treatment 
of the colonial novel by confessing that he is merely following the eri- 
terion “de todos los criticos e historiadores de Espafia y América,” and 
this in spite of the fact that in the introduction he elaborates at some 
length upon his contention that “ nuestra literatura colonial no tiene de 


hispanoamericana sino el hecho de haber sido escrita en nuestras tie- 
Sis «:0™ 


Many of the arguments advanced by Sr. Torres-Rioseco in defense of 
this thesis are, however, weak and unconvincing. Not all Spanish and 
American critics and historians have adopted the criterion first firmly 
established by Menéndez y Pelayo, even though Spanish-American liter- 
ary standards and criticism have been largely determined and guided by 
his monumental work. The majority of manuals of Spanish literature 
devote considerable space to the more important works of colonial litera- 
ture; Bernard Moses named his study: Spanish Colonial Literature in 
South America; and Carlos Roxlo asserts that “ Spanish-American litera- 
ture begins after Independence.” * The contention that the literature of 
the colonial period is not American because early writers born in Amer- 
ica “no han visto la naturaleza ni los seres nativos y han cantado con 
los ojos fijos en Europa” is certainly no tenable argument. The fact 
that colonial writers described the American scene “with their eyes 
fixed on Europe” is no proof either of their espafiolismo or of their 
failure to evolve immediately a truly American literature; it simply indi- 
cates that they too were following a universal tendency of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries when writers everywhere appropriated the natural 
backdrop of the classic school and were little concerned about contempo- 
rary life and problems. The statement that “mientras Hispano-Amé- 
rica esté sometida al estado de colonia es natural que . . . el ambiente 
no ejerza su influencia sobre el escritor” is likewise illogical and un- 
sound: the reason why environment did not exert any influence on the 
Spanish-American was because he lived in an epic, classic age and not 
because he was a colonial. If one were to aecept Sr. Torres-Rioseco’s 
eriterion for determining when Spanish-American literature begins and 
what is truly Spanish-American, one would be obliged to reject most of 
the romantic novels, much of the novela indianista, all romantic drama, 
and most of the earlier Modernist works; and to deny such writers as 
Larreta, Arévalo Martinez, and others. Furthermore, as evidence of 
the European character of colonial literature, he cites a passage from 
Ofia’s Arauco Domado, a work notoriously ‘literary’ throughout. In con- 
trast to the Arauco Domado, one may offer many other works that do 
reveal a keen, fruitful interest in the New World and give expression to 
the hope of a new life in lands of great promise and endless possibilities. 


4 Historia critica de la literatura uruguaya, I, 26. 
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These works are infinitely superior, furthermore, to the monotonous epic 
poems born of La Araucana, the best of the genre and one that in part 
serves to weaken the critic’s stand. Does one not feel this new spirit in the 
gems of the Conquest and the early colonial era, in the letters of Cortés, 
in the ‘true history’ of Bernal Diaz, in the amazing account of Cabeza 
de Vaca, and in the nostalgic reminiscences of Garcilaso el Inca? Sr. 
Torres-Rioseco admits that the colonial period does not end with Inde- 
pendence; in the beginnings and subsequent evolution of the cultural 
life of America, who can tell just when our New World ceases to be 
European or colonial? Not a few would contend that the greater part 
of Spanish America is still basically, fundamentally European in out- 
look and in culture; the recent vogue of the term ‘ Indo-America’ is evi- 
dence of the desire of many to break away from this past. 

In spite of his contention, then, Sr. Torres-Rioseco does review briefly 
the secant prose fiction of the colonial period. He refuses to recognize as 
‘novels,’ however, any of the several prose works cited by zealous na- 
tionalistic critics as the first examples of the genre in the New World, 
agreeing with those who cite El Periquillo Sarniento (1816) as the first 
American novel and its author, Fernandez de Lizardi (1778-1827), as the 
first American novelist. 

With the exception of Echevarria’s* El matadero—the first Argentine 
short story and a work that anticipates the gaucho genre, in spite of which 
fact it has been overlooked by almost all critics save Rojas—Sr. Torres- 
Rioseco does not discuss any work in his chapter on the traditional novel 
of the 19th century not generally recognized as the best and the most 
representative of that period, nor does he reject any of the categories long 
since established and accepted. He brings little, then, that is new or 
original in the way of material. His contribution is largely one of a 
fresh critical point of view, of a frank reappraisal of certain works long 
held to be beyond the reach of any future reévaluation. He challenges 
the high estimate placed on many works of the period, especially on 
Amalia and on several novels based on the Indian theme, which, he de- 
clares, lack intrinsic artistic worth and stand as evidence of the fact that 
a “revisién de valores . . . se impone . . . en toda la literatura hispano- 
americana” (p. 192). But he does not question the significance or 
worth of Maria, considering it “uno de los valores mas definidos de la 
literatura hispanoamericana.” Blest Gana, he asserts, is the “ tnico 
novelista digno de tal nombre en el siglo XIX.” He realizes that he is 
stepping beyond the bounds of the novel in appraising Facundo and the 
tradiciones of Palma. His reasons for doing so are more subtle than 
convincing: he claims that the former may be classified as a ‘ biografia 
novelada’ and the latter as “la novela sintesis de la nacién peruana.” 

6 Sr. Torres-Rioseco takes issue with the majority of Spanish-American 


critics who refer to Echevarria as the poet who introduced romanticism in 
America, declaring that thig distinction rightfully belongs to Heredia. 
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In comparison with his relatively adequate treatment of the above- 
mentioned writers—about whom there is available a considerable body 
of fairly sound criticism—, his treatment of those who adhere to the tra- 
ditions of the European realist and naturalist schools is sketchy and dis- 
appointing, especially since there is little readily-accessible material on 
this period. His criticism of Carlos Loveira is the only noteworthy ex- 
ception in his inadequate and inconsistent treatment of this group of 
novelists represented by such men as Gamboa, Ocantos, Orrego Luco, 
Carrasquilla, and others. It should be pointed out, however, that Sr. 
Torres-Rioseco warns his reader at the outset that his study of the periods 
prior to the twentieth century is not meant to be exhaustive, but rather 
a necessary preliminary to a better appreciation of the contemporary 
novel. Our criticism arises, therefore, not so much from his summary 
treatment of this group as from the inconsistency of his treatment of 
the entire history of the Spanish-American novel. Why should he have 
devoted some six pages to Lizardi and to Sarmiento respectively and have 
given but a scant page to Blest Gana, “ el dinico novelista digno de tal nom- 
bre en el siglo XIX,” and to certain other more recent writers? He is in- 
consistent, too, in that at times he will shift his entire approach, tending 
to build up a whole chapter on the subject of the varying weight of 
French and Spanish sources and influences (see pp. 201-204). 

His chapter on the novela criolla embodies the most original and the 
most important part of the present study. Critics heretofore have failed 
to point out the essential qualities common to this type of novel wherever 
cultivated in America, have failed even to give a clear and unequivocal 
definition of it. Sr. Torres-Rioseeco affords us such a definition for the 
first time and presents a comprehensive and satisfactory review of the 
beginnings and development of the type. The novela criolla is the novel 
of the soil, of regional customs and types; it portrays the life of the vast 
spaces of America Hispana, relating in the regional speech of the 
“ personaje colectivo” the dramatic story of his struggle with the relent- 
less forces of nature and with the even more relentless forces of social 
and economic injustice and oppression. This vital, regional novel first 
came into its own in the late 1880’s, attaining the prestige of a literary 
school in the Rio Plata countries where it became known as the novela 
gauchesca. The more important writers of the genre in Uruguay have 
been Eduardo Acevedo Diaz, Javier de Viana, and Justino Zavala Muniz; 
in the Argentine, in addition to Giiiraldes and Lynch—who appear in the 
second volume—, Payré, Larreta, Quiroga, Wast, and others less widely 
known. 

In Chile the regional motif has found its best expression in the short 
story, not in the novel. Chilean cuentistas are among the outstanding 
cultivators of the story in America, and foremost of the Chileans, espe- 
cially in the depiction of rural life, is Mariano Latorre. Brief mention is 
made of several others: Federico Gana, Rafael Maluenda, Fernando San- 
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tivan, and Luis Durand; it is difficult to understand why Baldomero Lillo 
should not have been included in this group. One may well question 
the inclusion in a work of this sort of many writers whose more im- 
portant work lies in the field of the short story. Sr. Torres-Rioseco’s 
approach, again, seems to be somewhat ill-defined. Certainly Viana 
—he did write one novel, however,—Quiroga, and the majority of 
Chileans cited can not be classified as novelists, unless one disregard 
entirely the usual definition of the novel. This same observation 
may be made with reference to other writers mentioned in succeed- 
ing pages, such as Valdelomar and Lépez Albijar. This, perhaps, is but 
a minor point after all; the essential thing is that these writers are among 
the finest who have given expression to the American scene, be it in the 
novela criolla or the cuento criollo. 

The novela criolla assumes its most authentic indigenous note in the 
literature of Peru, Bolivia, and Eeuador where the Indian, now as a 
decorative figure—mainly in certain colonial novels of Bolivia—more often 
as the tragic victim of white domination, is the principal character of the 
more important novels of those countries in recent years. Alcides Argue- 
das of Bolivia, Abraham Valdelomar, Enrique Lépez Albijar, and Luis 
Valedreel of Peru have best interpreted the soul and tragedy of the mod- 
ern Inca. The novel of ‘reivindicacién indigena,’ of very recent incep- 
tion in Ecuador, is being cultivated by a group of young writers, most 
of whom are still under forty years of age: Fernando Chaves, Demetrio 
Aguilera Malta, José de la Cuadra, and Jorge Icaza. The critic’s treat- 
ment of this Ecuadorian school is one of the most complete, most sympa- 
thetic, and most satisfactory of the entire volume. 

Out of the Revolution of 1910 was born the novela criolla of modern 
Mexico. Sr. Torres-Rioseco gives a severe but just appraisal of what 
critics have come to call “the novel of the Mexican Revolution”: “... 
todo un ciclo de novelas de la revolucién. Y jparadoja increible! sdélo 
un novelista: Mariano Azuela.” This reviewer believes, however, that, 
even though Azuela is the only true and complete novelist of the Revolu- 
tion, Lépez y Fuentes and Rubén Romero deserve to be recognized as 
two of the most promising novelists of the regional or indigenous theme. 
The “novel of the Revolution” has run its course; and these two writers 
have turned away from it before they too became lost “ bajo la hojarasca 
de la rutina y la superficialidad,” to enter fields for which they had al- 
ready evinced marked predilection: the former, folklife—in his Arrieros 
(1938)—, and the latter, the picaresque—in his La vida initil de Pito 
Pérez (1938). 

Outstanding among the regional novelists of the Caribbean area are 
Jesiis Castellanos, Luis Felipe Rodriguez, and Carlos Loveira of Cuba 
and Hern4n Robleto of Nicaragua. The latter is more widely known 
perhaps for his works on the Mexican Revolution, but his best novels are 
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those dealing with Yankee intervention in Nicaragua.* Blanco-Fombona, 
Teresa de la Parra, and Rémulo Gallegos, all three of Venezuela, are stud- 
ied in the second volume. 

So much may be said by way of a summary review of the material 
covered by the author in the present volume. I have suggested that the 
importance of this study lies rather in the eritie’s individualistic approach 
to this material and not so much in the material itself. The reader will 
not find on every page the consecrated phrase: “Como decia Menéndez 
y Pelayo... ,” nor will he find that later crities or the more recent, 
strongly nationalistic criteria have determined Sr. Torres-Rioseco’s treat- 
ment or modified his opinions. Many, therefore, will disagree with much 
that he has to say, with many of his conclusions arrived at independently 
and in the face of general contrary opinion; but no one can charge him 
with blind adherence to accepted standards and categories, to established 
critical methods and techniques. 

This original, personal attitude and approach imbues his study with 
vitality and enhances the value and significance of its contribution. But 
the writer’s very enthusiasm and desire to open new critical avenues, to 
establish a more profound and more universal criterion of values, to gain 
a broader and more penetrating perspective of the whole sweep of Span- 
ish-American letters often leads him into generalizations and dogmatic 
assertions to which many ‘bibliégrafos’ may rightfully object. The re- 
viewer has already indicated above several instances of this tendency. 
Others may be advanced. Modernism and her ‘precious’ cohorts of 
“centauros, sdtiros, ninfas, tritones, cisnes moribundos” were in flight 
long before the World War (p. 165): that exotic phase of the movement 
was definitely on the wane by 1905. The ‘abanderados’ themselves were 
climbing down out of their ivory towers and were writing poems of hope, 
of simplicity, of faith, singing the praises of the soil, of America, and 
of the race. All of the great Modernist poets had long since “ twisted 
the neck of the swan” by the time Gonzdlez Martinez wrote his well-known 
sonnet in 1911. And in the wake of the fleeing swan came the “ retorno 
a la tierra” and the “ conciencia de su [America] importancia histérica,” 
well before the World War. Again, when Sr. Torres-Rioseco remarks that 
in the second half of the last century Spain could only offer her former 
colonies certain outstanding novels and novelists, adding that in poetry 
she had nothing to give, he has overlooked one important peninsular 
poet who enjoyed a great vogue throughout Spanish America from 1870 
until the turn of the century: Bécquer’s poetry and prose had much to 
do with the revolt against the empty, rhetorical romantic poetry of the 


6 Sr. Torres-Rioseco has failed to mention several of the really fine writers 
of the genre in Central America: Carlos Wyld Ospina (La tierra de las 
Nahuyacas, 1933, La gringa, 1935), and Flavio Herrera (El tigre, 1932), of 
Guatemala; and Salarrué (Salvador Salazar Arrué) (Cuwentos de barro, 1934), 
of El Salvador. 
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70’s and the ’80’s. Silva, Dario, and Nervo were among the leading 
poets of a Becquerian movement that spread rapidly all over America. 
And again, one may question his rather dogmatic statement that “los 
novelistas actuales de la revolucién mexicana no han hecho sino continuar 
una tradicién ya establecida por estos cuatro escritores realistas (Alta- 
mirano, Lépez Portillo, Delgado, and Rabasa).” If he means by this 
that Azuela, Lépez y Fuentes, Guzmin, Romero, and others have been 
directly influenced by these writers and are following in their footsteps, 
I believe that he would have a most difficult task attempting to prove it. 
In fact, he himself seems to disprove such a statement when he says 
that the genre sprang spontaneously out of the conflict itself. Azuela 
frankly denies any borrowing from these earlier writers: his masters be- 
fore 1911 were Balzac, Zola, Goncourt; and certainly Guzman, Lépez y 
Fuentes, and Romero have little, if anything, in common with the four 
earlier novelists cited by the author. And as a final instance, one may 
observe that, unlike Cortés, Cabeza de Vaca, Bernal Diaz, and Ercilla did 
not improvise “diaria y fragmentariamente.” Such a generalization 
only holds for the first part of Ercilla’s epic; the other two parts, like 
the Naufragios and the Verdadera historia, were written in an ambient 
and a period that would have been equally conducive to writing novels 
(see pp. 172-173). 

Such minor failings are to be expected, however, when a critic essays 
to sean so extensive a field and one so poorly prepared for synthetic 
treatment. They detract but little from this indispensable and invalu- 
able* survey of the Spanish-American novel which will enable us better to 
appreciate Sr. Torres-Rioseco’s second volume on the Grandes novelistas 
de América. 


JoHN E. ENGLEKIREK 
Tulane University 


Lope de Vega’s El palacio confuso, together with a Study of the Menaechmi 
Theme in Spanish Literature. By Charles Henry Stevens. New 
York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1939: xcii + 138 pages. 


To the growing number of comedias edited with scholarly care and 
accompanied by pertinent studies Professor Stevens’ edition of El palacio 
confuso comes as a welcome addition, worthy of an important place among 
its predecessors. 

In an Introduction of some eighty pages the editor gives his readers a 
full exposition of the manifestations of the Menaechmi theme in Spanish 
literature, discusses the various known editions of El palacio confuso, 
treats extensively the problems of authorship and date, and analyses 


7It is to be regretted that the author did not see fit to include complete 
bibliographical data on the novels studied in this volume, and a select bib- 
liography of critical material, more especially so since he has had access to 
numerous items not included in the usual bibliographical sources. 
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briefly the versification. Plautus’ Menaechmi was twice translated into 
Spanish in the sixteenth century, anonymously in 1555, very freely by 
Timoneda in 1559. But these translations apparentiy aroused little 
interest on the part of Spain’s dramatic writers, for subsequent mani- 
festations seem not to stem therefrom, but from Italian offshoots, par- 
ticularly Gli Ingannati (1531) and Bandello’s Novella XXXVI (1554), 
and, in considerably less degree, Secchi’s Gl’Inganni (1562). First of 
the Spanish derivations are Lope de Rueda’s Medora and Los Engafiados, 
the latter deriving from Gli Ingannati. If Dr. Stevens’ date (between 
1619 and 1624) for the composition of El palacio confuso be accepted, with 
the exception of the ‘‘cuento de Felismena”’ in Montemayor’s Diana, it 
would appear that after Lope de Rueda the Menaechmi theme attracted 
no Spanish writer until the second or third decade of the seventeenth 
century. The editor finds that his play ‘‘bears no . . . resemblance in 
plot to any of its relations except . . . that it deals with mistaken identity 
as the result of the entry of twin brothers, thus presenting a new handling 
of the Menaechmi theme as handed down through Los Menemnos of 
Timoneda.” This last named work ‘‘is the principal point of departure 
for the inspiration of El palacio confuso,’’ and though the theme of mis- 
taken identity without the introduction of twins recurs repeatedly, El 
palacio confuso is, apparently, ‘‘the last appearance of the male twins in 
a notable Spanish work.” 

Chapters II and IV of the Introduction discuss essentially the same 
point, the question of authorship, and might logically have been placed in 
immediate sequence. The problem of authorship presents peculiar 
difficulties in that the first printed edition (Huesca, 1634) shows Lope de 
Vega as author, while strong evidence shows that a manuscript of the 
play with ascription to Mira de Amescua was in the possession of the 
company of Juan Bautista Valenciano as early as 1628, very likely prior 
to 1624. Furthermore, the edition of 1634, with attribution to Lope, 
carries the statement, Represeniola Vallejo, which would indicate that 
the printed copy was taken from a manuscript copy that belonged either 
to Manuel Vallejo or his father Diego, both well known autores de come- 
dias. Presumably, then, two companies simultaneously, or approxi- 
mately so, had manuscript copies of the play, each with distinct attribu- 
tion of author. In addition to the 1634 edition (in Parte veyrte y ocho de 
Comedias de varios Autores), called by the editor V, there are known three 
sueltas, all without date, and the edition contained in Escogidas XX VIII 
(1667). Of the sueltas the most important is one (designated as B) form- 
ing a part of a made-up volume belonging to Professor H. C. Heaton, 
and this Dr. Stevens holds to be the second edition, derived from a cor- 
rected copy of V. The editor’s careful comparison of the two seems to 
justify his statement (p. xliii) that V and B “either . . . derived inde- 
pendently from a common source, or one was printed from a copy of the 
other.”” But the question immediately arises, Why did the publisher of 
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B, if he merely revised and copied, see fit to change the attribution from 
“De Lope de Vega Carpio: Representola Vallejo” to “‘Del Dotor Mira 
de Mesqva. Representaronla los Valencianos’”? Such an important 
question Dr. Stevens answers only inconclusively and in apparent con- 
tradiction with the statement above quoted: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that 
this Juan Bautista was one of the Valencianos mentioned on the title 
page of suelta B. This being so, there can scarcely remain any doubt but 
that the printer of B obtained his copy from a manuscript which at one 
time had been in the hands of the Valencianos, and thus one can account 
for the disagreement on authorship in the two printed editions V and B” 
(p. lxxvii). The fact that the publisher of B included the producers’ 
names is an exceedingly strong argument for an acquaintance on his part 
with the manuscript owned by their company; and, curiously, for his text 
his authority was better than that possessed by the publisher of V. 
Perhaps this indicates that the source of the text of B was nearer the 
original than was that of V. Detailed comparison of the five early copies 
shows that V and B form one group closely related, while the remaining 
three, all later and derived in succession from B, form a second group. 
Since they derive from B and all show Mira’s name as author, they afford 
no help in the solution of the question of authorship. 

Is help to be found otherwise orelsewhere? Very little. For evidence 
of Lope’s authorship Dr. Stevens relies on an extensive comparison of 
details in plot or incident, similarities of thought or expression, etc., 
found both in El palacio confuso and various plays recognized as Lope’s, 
and on the detailed and accurate knowledge of the history of Sicily shown 
by the author. In this, as in other portions of his study, Dr. Stevens has 
conducted an admirable investigation, but we fear that the case for Lope 
is not conclusively proved. But most readers will doubtless assent to 
the editor’s cautious conclusion, ‘‘ All our evidence . . . indicates that it 
was Lope de Vega who composed El palacio confuso.” 

For the date of composition, the proved existence of a manuscript 
copy in the company of the Valencianos in 1628, or even as early as 1624, 
provides a reliable terminus ad quem. Internal evidence points to 1619 as 
the likely terminus a quo. This latter date is also supported by the use 
of metrical combinations as employed by Lope at that time. But we 
have no complete study of Mira’s use of metrical combinations and we 
do not know what a comparison with his practice would show. 

In establishing his text Dr. Stevens gives first place to V, introducing, 
where needed, corrections furnished by the other early editions, with 
preference shown to B as second in authority, and emending in a few 
obviously necessary cases for which no help is to be had from the other 
editions. Variants are duly noted. The emendations and additions 
introduced will be found generally acceptable. We believe, however, 
that for v. 2143 pierda is, despite the autorhyme, the logical word to be 
supplied instead of the editor’s cuerda, and likewise in v. 2215 we should 
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prefer to retain entendimiento of the original instead of emending to 
pensamiento. (Cases of autorhyme in the comedia appear with sufficient 
frequency to lead to the belief that the authors themselves were at times 
guilty.) In v. 1453, with V. Ezcelencia of all early editions, expanded 
by the editor to Vuesselencia, one may compare also vuexcelencia (Tirso, 
Burlador, I, 253) as an approximately contemporary form. Typographi- 
cal errors are few and relatively unimportant and such as are easily to be 
controlled by the reader. An oversight is responsible for the omission of 
Var. as the interlocutor at v. 2986 and to the same cause are due a few 
cases of omission of punctuation. Here and there slight changes in the 
punctuation seem desirable, but we have noted no cases where the punc- 
tuation employed represents a misinterpretation. 

In his notes the editor addresses himself primarily to the scholar, 
confining his remarks to matters of text, to historical allusions and to 
obscure or infrequent locutions and points of syntax. Ten pages of 
bibliography conclude the work and bear witness to the editor’s extensive 
researches. 

From the foregoing consideration of Dr. Stevens’ work only a partial 
idea can be had of the exhaustive nature of his study, and the extreme 
care with which each detail is considered. The labor and patience in- 
volved were perhaps greater than the play, as a play, deserves. For, 
interesting though it be, it can scarcely take a place among the master- 
pieces of the comedia; but it has furnished the incentive for an excellent 
piece of scholarly work and we must be grateful to Lope—or to Mira?— 
as well as to the editor who did the work. 

Joun M. HI.u 


Indiana University 
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Bibliography of Latin American Folklore. By Ralph Steele Boggs. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1940: x+109 pages. 


The 643 entries which make up this selective bibliography were chosen 
from some 8000 titles which the author has in his file on Latin American 
folklore and which some day, let us hope, he may publish in a much more 
complete study. This work has been published in the expectation that 
it may “‘serve as a partial guide to the field” and that those who use it 
‘will help to make later editions complete by sending . . . a record of 
items which have been omitted.” , 

This bibliography covers the folklore of ‘‘all the regions south of the 
Rio Grande: Central America, South America and the islands of the 
Caribbean, including territories held by foreign powers as well as the 
twenty Latin American republics.” 

It is divided into fifteen sections: Periodicals, Serial Publications and 
Organizations; General and Miscellaneous Works; Mythology; Legends 
and Traditions; Folktales, Poetry, Music, Dance and Games; Festivals 
and Customs; Drama; Arts and Crafts, Including Dress and Adornment; 
Food and Drink; Belief, Witchcraft, Medicine and Magic; Folk Speech; 
Proverbs; Riddles. It also has an index. Under each general heading, 
the first two excepted, the material is divided into groups, according to 
the country to which it belongs. Most of the entries are followed by a 
short description, a critical evaluation of the work in question and some- 
times by a biographic comment relating to the author. Thus, this con- 
tribution is not a mere list of meaningless titles, but a real guide which 
folklorists should be able to use to great advantage. 

To judge from the present piece of scholarly work, we may have much 
to look forward to in a more complete bibliography which the author may 
publish eventually. With the realization of his six-months trip to South 
America during the second half of 1940 to investigate the state of folklore 
research there, Professor Boggs should be in a position, not only to speak 
with more authority on the folklore of our neighbors to the south, but 
also to add many more new titles to the 8000 which he already has in his 
files. Folklorists already owe him a great debt of gratitude for his cur- 
rent annual bibliographies of New World folklore and they should gladly 
coéperate in ensuring the future success of this general convenience to 
those working in the field. 

Juan B. Ragu 


Hommage a@ Ernest Martinenche. Etudes hispaniques et américaines. 

Editions D’Artrey, Paris, n. d. [c. 1939]: 537 pages. 

This volume, offered to M. Martinenche ‘‘a l’occasion de son jubilé 
universitaire” should be accessible to every Hispanist. In the following 
list of articles, no mention is made of those few contributions (pp. 112, 
417, 441, 477, 514) which fall outside of the field covered by the Hispanic 
Review. 
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H. Collet, ‘‘Musique espagnole et musique russe”; P. Guinard, 
“‘Zurbardn et la Découverte de la peinture espagnole en France sous 
Louis-Philippe” ; E. Lambert, ‘‘ La civilisation mozarabe’’; G. Boussagol, 
“‘Miscelénea hispdnica”; R. Bayer, ‘‘Les thémes du Néo-platonisme et 
la mystique espagnole de la Renaissance”; H. Bédarida, ‘‘De Foscolo a 
José Marfa de Heredia: une adaptation cubaine des ‘Sepoleri’ ”; M. 
Carayon, ‘‘ Les trois poémes de Crashaw sur Sainte Thérése”’; A. Castro, 
‘‘El Don Juan de Tirso y el de Moliére como personajes barrocos”’; E. 
Kohler, ‘‘Lope et Bandello’’; G. Laplane, ‘‘Les anciennes traductions 
francaises du Lazarillo de Tormes (1560-1700)”; G. Le Gentil, ‘‘ Les 
thémes de Gil Vicente dans les moralités, sotties et farces francaises”’; 
A. Peixoto, “‘ Le ‘ Bourgeois gentilhomme’ et le ‘Gentilhomme apprenti’’’; 
R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘ Nota sobre una fabula de Don Juan Manuel y de 
Juan Ruiz”’; J. dela Riva Agiiero, ‘‘ Las influencias francesas en las obras 
dramaticas de D. Pedro de Peralta”; H. Serfs, ‘‘La segunda edad de oro 
de la literatura espafiola’”’; J. Agnés, ‘Sierras et Serranas’”’; J. Amade, 
‘Les chants du berceau en Espagne’’; R. Lapesa, ‘‘ La poesia de Gutierre 
de Cetina”; R. Levillier, ‘‘ Herrera y Reissig y Leopoldo Lugones”’; P. 
Salinas, ‘‘El problema del modernismo en Espafia 6 un conflicto entre 
dos espfritus”; R. Thomas, ‘‘ Huit romances judéo-espagnols”; C. Au- 
brun, ‘Sur les débuts du théAtre en Espagne’”’; J.-P. Echagiie, ‘‘ Florencio 
Sanchez y su teatro”; A. Rumeau, “Le théAtre 4 Madrid 4 la veille du 
romantisme”’; H. Barbagelata, ‘‘ Apuntes sobre los primeros novelistas y 
cuentistas chilenos”’; M. Bataillon, ‘‘Salmacis y Trocho dans l’ Aben- 
cérage”; G. Delpy, ‘‘En marge du Don Quichotte”; A. Mas, ‘“‘Le théme 
de la ‘réalité oscillant’ dans Don Quichotte”’; J.-S. Pons, ‘‘Le Roman et 
l’histoire: De Galdés 4 Valle Inclén”; 8. Denis, ‘‘Caramba’’; P. Fouché, 
“Note de toponymie ibérique; 4 propos de l’aragonais Ibén”; G. Mil- 
lardet, ‘‘Leme: Essai de toponymie carioque”; M. Duviols, ‘‘Un re- 
portage au XVI® siécle: La Cour de Charles-Quint vue par Guevara”; 
C. Lesca, ‘‘ Histoire d’une Revue’”’; G. Marafién, ‘Los misterios de San 
Placido”; P. Mérimée, “Guevara, Santa Cruz et le ‘razonamiento’ de 
Villabréjima”’; J. Sarrailh, ‘‘ Le voyage en Espagne du marquis de Custine 
(1831)”’; M. Schweitzer, ‘‘Les Vaqueiros de Alzada (Asturies)”’. 

O. H. G. 


University of Miami Hispanic American Studies, Number One. Edited 
by Robert E. MeNicoll and J. Riis Owre. The University of Miami, 
1939: vi+277 pages. 

This volume contains the lectures delivered at the initial session of 
the Hispanic American Institute of the University of Miami. 

Much new material on the cultural history of the Hispanic world is 
contained in the three lectures of John Tate Lanning, ‘“‘The Transplanta- 
tion of the Scholastic University,” ‘‘The Last Stand of the Schoolmen,”’ 
“The Rise of Modern Medicine in Spanish America.’”’ ‘‘ Experiences of 
War-Time Spain,” by Homero Serfs, was written while the Spanish Civil 
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War was still in progress; ‘The Libraries and Archives of Madrid” by 
the same scholar is useful for its lists of catalogues, printed and manu- 
script; ‘The Second Golden Age of Spanish Literature” (which also 
appears in the Hommage @ Ernest Martinenche) makes a somewhat forced 
parallel (Luis de Le6n—aAlberto Lista; Lope de Vega—Zorrilla) between 
the siglo de oro and the ninteenth century. In three lectures Ralph 8. 
Boggs points out the wealth of interest to be found in Latin American 
folklore. The remaining lectures by Richard Pattee, Wilfrid Hardy 
Calcott and J. Fred Rippy have to do more particularly with the social 
history of Latin America. 
O. H. G, 


A Faculty Survey of the University of Pennsylvania Libraries. (Phila- 
delphia Library Resources, I.) [Prepared for the] Bibliographical 
Planning Committee of Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1940: x+202 pages. 

This survey forms a small part of a large plan for the survey of the 
library resources of the whole Philadelphia metropolitan area. It was 
prepared not by librarians, but by scholars in the various fields. While 
it is not a catalogue, the descriptions of the Rennert Collection of Spanish 
Literature (pp. 134-138), of the J. P. Wickersham Crawford Memorial 
Collection of Spanish Literature (pp. 138-138A) and of the general 
Spanish (pp. 129-130) and Portuguese (p. 131) collections should be 
called to the attention of Hispanists. The Francis Campbell Macauley 
Collection of Italian Literature (pp. 132-134) and the Henry C. Lea 
Library of Medieval History (pp. 71-73, 129) possess genuine collateral 
interest. 

O. H. G. 


The Spanish Theory of Empire in the Sixteenth Century. By J. H. Parry. 

Cambridge University Press, 1940: vi+75 pages. 

The relations between literature and thought are receiving increasing 
attention in present-day researches. This diminutive book has more to 
do with thought than with literature; but its contents are important for 
those who conceive of literature as inseparable from the civilization that 
produced it. Sixteenth-century Spain led the rest of Europe in the prac- 
tice of law and gevernment, and also in the abstract field of jurisprudence. 
Spain was convinced of its right and duty to undertake the tutelage of 
more primitive peoples. But the Spanish State was a theocracy and felt 
bound to give to its actions a moral and theological sanction. The re- 
sulting evolution of the theories of jus naturale and jus gentium and their 
application to the right of conquest are effectively documented. The 
chapter headings are: The Papel Commission, The Right of Conquest, 
The Case for the Encomienda, The Case against the Encomienda, Theory 
and Practice in the Colonies, Imperialism and Sovereignty. The treat- 
ment of Sepiilveda (p. 31 ff.) is of special interest. —* 
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